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The Tribe of the Helpers 


The ways of the earth are full of haste and turmoil; 
I will sing of the tribe of the helpers, who travel in peace. 


He that turneth from the road to rescue another 
Turneth toward his goal; 


He shall arrive in time by the footpath of mercy, 
30d will be his guide. 


He that taketh up the burden of the fainting 
Lighteneth his own load; 


The Almighty will put his arms underneath him, 
He shall lean upon the Lord. 


He that speaketh comfortable words to mourners 
Healeth his own heart; 


In the time of grief they will come to his remembrance; 
God will use them for balm. 


He that careth for a wounded brother 
Watcheth not alone; 
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There are three in the darkness together, 
And the third is the Lord. 
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Blessed is the way of the helpers, 
The companions of the Christ. 
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—Henry van Dyke. 
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About Folks and Things 


Our readers should not forget that the 
Prayer Page is being taken care of by a 
different writer every week, and all of them 
are proving to be exceptionally good. 

Remember that the Pastors’ School at De- 
fiance begins July 10—not the 18th as an- 
nounced by error—and runs to July 19, 
and that a program has been prepared which 
will make it highly worth the while of all 
pastors in this area to attend. 

The new parsonage at South Solon is now 
under way, and this church together with 
Grassy Point and Bookwalter expect to have 
a pastor on the field and pushing the work 
by the first of September. 

Dr. S. Q. Helfenstein, beloved editor of 
our Sunday-school literature, was in attend- 
ance at the New York Western and the New 
York Eastern conferences, having given an 
address at the former and preached Sun- 
day sermons at both conferences. 

It is the old, old request—and yet it is 
ever new in every newspaper office because 
people will forget: “Whenever you send a 
renewal or ask a change of address, give the 
old as well as the new address—else we can- 
1.0t find it on our list.” Do this, please. 

Dr. Alva H. Morrill recently attended the 
reunion of his class at Dartmouth College, 
at the fiftieth anniversary of its graduation. 
Of the thirty-seven who are now living of 
the seventy-two who graduated in 1872, 
fourteen were present during some part of 
the celebration. 

The local press speaks highly of the 
pageant, “The Rights of the Child,” which 
was presented a few Sundays ago at our 
church at Haverhill, Massachusetts, by the 
“New American” Sunday-school under the 
direction of Miss Frieda Kirkendall, director 
of the school and other mission work there. 


Rev. C. C. Hatfield, a member of the 
Miami Ohio Conference, who has _ been 
spending some years in Germany and Rus- 
sia in the Y. M. C. A. war service, has just 
returned to America and is now on a short 
vacation at 211 Warren Street, Lebanon, 
Ohio. He is still on the staff of the Y and 
will soon be placed somewhere in its service 
here in America. 

Rev. C. B. Lusk, the pastor of the Chris- 
tiansburg Church, Miami Ohio Conference, 
was in our office a few days ago to secure 
supplies for his Vacation Bible School, 
which is to run for a period of two weeks. 
Several weeks ago he had a baptismal serv- 
ice in which there were six candidates, and 
he is planning to take advantage of the 
Pastors’ Summer School at Defiance. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Chase, the mother of 
Brother A. F. Chase, who for so many years 
has been the able assistant to the manager 
of The Christian Publishing Association, 
passed away last Tuesday at the age of sev- 
enty-five years. She and her husband have 
for many long years been leading members 
of the Pleasant Valley, Pike County, Chris- 
tian Church, Ohio Conference—and he and 
the entire family will have the loving sym- 


pathy of their many friends in the loss of 
this beautiful life. 


Rev. Henry Crampton, field secretary of 
the Ohio Central Conference, has been for 
many years deeply interésted in the work 
of the Christian Church in-Kentucky. We 
have but few churches there, scattered and 
weak. For the seventh time since 1907, he 
has just visited that field, worshiping with 
a gathering from various churches in the 
new Robert Gee Memorial. Church, which 
was erected largely through the efforts of 
Brother Gee and the encouragement and 
help of Brother Crampton. 

General Field Secretary Howsare has just 
returned from the Pastors’ School at Union 
Christian College, and feels that it was a 
great success—haviny been characterized by 
“high ideals, progress, and pep.” Many of 
the pastors there solicited his help to put 


Rev. L. E. Smith, D. D. 


The New President of the Southern 
Christian Convention 


When the Quadrennial meets at 
Burlington, N. C., next October, we 
will all, in a sense, be the guests of 
the Southern Christian Convention 
and will have opportunity to become 
acquainted with many of _ their 
strong, fine people, both pastors and 
laymen, whom some of us have not 
had the opportunity of meeting be- 
fore. We all want to become famil- 
iar in advance with the face of Doec- 
tor Smith, the pastor of the Chris- 
tian Temple in Norfolk, that is just 
starting to erect what will be per- 
haps the finest church building that 
we have in all the denomination. 
He has just recently been elected 
the new president of the Southern 
Christian Convention. We are sure 
that under his dynamic administra- 
tion our church South will keep up 
the same energetic, constructive 
work which it has been doing. 
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on institute work in their churches, and 
were so ready and anxious for his assistance 
that he could have made arrangements for 
the remainder of the year. Stewardship in- 
stitutes will be held at the Sumner, Olney, 
and Newton churches ere long. He plans 
to attend the Pastors’ School at Defiance. 

We have just received a long list of re- 
newal subscriptions to which is added an- 
other of good length of new subscriptions 


to The Herald from Dr. Roy C. Helfen-_ 


stein and his church at Dover, Delaware. He 
finds that “it takes the personal touch to 
do the work,” and we are sure that it is his 
own earnest method of looking after this 
matter personally which has been the secret 
of his remarkably fine success in putting 
The Herald into the homes of his people and 
keeping it there. We are sure that many 
of our other churches could do equally as 
well if the pastor would realize, as Dr. Helf- 
enstein does, what an important part of the 
church program this is. 

The Fidelity and Lower Stillwater church- 
es of the Miami Ohio Conference are 
not only determined to keep their pas- 
tor, Rev. S. M. Woods, for another year, 
but, under his leadership are planning to 
carry on a united program as one pastorate. 
A joint committee of the two churches has 
already met and laid plans for the coming 
year with the purpose of unifying and solid- 
ifying their work in such a manner as to 
make them really_two branches of one 


church working together in one big parish. - 


This is a fine step and ought to become the 
practice of every parish composed of two or 
more church organizations. 


The church at Piqua, Ohio, Rev. J. E. 
Kauffman pastor, held its ‘‘volunteer” serv- 
ices on a recent Sunday, one of the main 
speakers being H. E. Sims, treasurer of The 
Christian Publishing Association, who is the 
superintendent of the Sabbath-school at 
Piqua and one of the thoroughly progressive 
workers of that church. The meeting was a 
real success, seventy-five percent of the an- 
nual budget being raised at that morning 
service. More and more church people are 
learning voluntarily to make their pledges 
for the work of the Church, without putting 
some committee to the necessity of calling 
upon them for it. 

Field Worker Simon Bennett recently 
spent a week in the Mount Vernon Confer- 
ence and found many encouraging points 
in the work there. Two of the sons of Rev. 
J. M. Bradbury, of Johnstown, are looking 
towards the ministry. The new church 
building at Mt. Pleasant, of which Rev. 
Clyde Stout is the pastor, reflects credit 
upon the pastor and his energetic group of 
workers. The constituency at. Coshocton is 
loyal to the work under the excellent leader- 
ship of Rev. H. E. Truitt, as is that also at 
Centerburg under the guidance of Rev. R. 
H. Long, the able president of the confer- 
ence.. He found these and other points of 
the work encouraging and had a most pleas- 
ant visit with Rev. James M. Carter at New 
Waterford, who is now in his eighty-third 
year, but still deeply interested and able to 
supply some in the ministry. 
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God’s Invisible Forces Are at Your Service 


=— "| PEAKING of the fact that what seems to be silent and empty space about us is really 
Eyl) filled with innumerable radio voices that are waiting to find expression through some 
instrument that-can articulate them, just as God must wait for us to be voice for him 
#4) and hands and feet for him in his loving ministry to humanity, should suggest to us 
that other and complementary fact that the great invisible forces of God all about us are at our 
service. We not only can receive the messages borne to us on those ether waves, but we can also 
lay hold of that ether and make it serve us and do our bidding. Invisible, intangible, and mystic- 
like though it is, we can send out our own words and songs and musical harmonies upon it. By it, 
we can waft the S. O. S. call across empty and otherwise unbridgeable space and set in motion pro- 
cesses of the most tangible and material kind for our succor and our safety. And even by that 
unseen, unfelt, unknowable force—unknowable save by the fact that it must be there because it 
works those unbelievable wireless miracles—men even can guide vessels and wagons and other very 
visible and very material substances far removed from them. 


_ even so the great, mystic Spirit of God is all about us, closer than hands and feet, pressing 
into the very soul of us, and always ready to work with us and through us for the benefit of 
mankind. The immeasurable and invincible power of the Infinite is always within our reach for 
the performance of every task and for the endurance of every hardship which may fall to our lot. 
We can not carry heavy burdens alone, in our own weakness. We can not work great and beautiful 
deeds unaided, in our lack of wisdom and strength. But we are driven to no such dire extremity. 
The vast, eternal resources of God are ours; and it is by his power and his wisdom that we must 
live our life and do our work. It is this fact of the nearness of God and the loving fellowship and 
co-operation of God in our every task and circumstance, which enables us to stand erect. The sense 
of awful responsibility which rests upon each of us because we must be voice for God to speak his 
message and hands and feet for God to do his ministry would utterly crush any man or woman, 
were it not for this knowledge that after all it is God who works in us and through us, and we are 
only the medium for his expression. By prayer and otherwise, the spiritual processes of our lives 
simply link on to the great spiritual forcés of his own great life. And no Christian needs to stand 
hesitant or afraid before any task, however difficult or holy, which God has appointed him. 


T is because we are so prone to forget the great invisible forces of God’s Kingdom, that we fol- 

lowers of Jesus Christ so many times fail. We are always looking at the things that we can 
see and handle, and we count them up together and say, “We can never do it; for see, this is all 
I am,” or “This is all we have to work with!” And we forget that the things of God which we do 
not see and which we can not tally up, are always infinitely vaster and more powerful than those 
which we can see and hold in our hands. There is many a poor Christian faltering along, not 
daring to undertake anything heroic for God, simply because he is looking at his own self and his 
own weakness when he ought to be looking at God and God’s strength. There is many a church 
struggling along at a poor dying rate, with a little old building and a poverty-stricken and run- 
down program, simply because it is looking at its membership and its pastor, and thinking that 
these are all there is of it. No wonder such a church is afraid to venture out on a big and costly 
program and a respectable modern working equipment, if that is the way it inventories its re- 
sources. But it has forgotten that which is infinitely bigger than them all and able to do more than 
them all—the Holy Spirit. There is no end to what that Holy Spirit can do with the hearts, and 
the persons, and the purses, of that congregation, if only the church would have faith enough to 
undertake something big and fine and give those invisible but infinite processes of God a chance. 
We must learn to count Godin. For all that God-is and all that God can do are at the option of 
God’s children who will put themselves in the channels of his service. 
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Back Alley Books 


CLEAN mind and a pure heart can have no spirit of tolerance 
A whatever with the offensively suggestive and daringly im- 
moral extremes to which some of our modern fiction writers 
seem to think that it is smart to go. Many of their books are little 
more than a realistic recital of filth and an open and enticing in- 


vitation to salacious thoughts and imaginative dreams. In large. 


part, these authors are of the younger set of writers, and their 
deliberate attempt to make themselves notorious and obnoxious 
is so obvious that it at once stamps them as either immature or 
insensibly indecent. Their plea of “being true to life” and o 
following the “artistic” and the “poetical” fall to the ground im- 
mediately that one questions either life or art. These dangerous 
pieces of fiction are a burlesque on both—and are as far removed 
from true art and poetry as they are a distorted and poisonous 
misrepresentation of life. It is the business of literature td present 
a fair and balanced picture of life in a way that will be helpful, not 
harmful; in a manner that will be inspirational, not degradational. 
And whatever writer of fiction fails to make such choice of subjects 
or presentation of material as to do this, fails utterly and ignomin- 
iously in the chiefest and holiest mission of his art. 

No one should be deceived into thinking that the reading of 
highly colored literature is either cultural or harmless. Parents 
should understand that when their child is being steeped in filth 
and made acquainted with the dregs of reckless living it -is not 
being instructed in either art or life. It is simply being inoculated 
with germs that may at any time break out in some form of im- 
morality that will-utterly ruin its young character. One does not 
have to become intimately acquainted with the back alleys and their 
garbage barrels and dead cats in order to know a city. And yet 
one would be no more a fool who would seek out the alleys of a 
city instead of its great buildings and beautiful parks than is that 
one who passes by the clean and wholesome pictures of life and 
visits the garbage barrels in literature. And if some of our young 
authors want to occupy themselves in handling such filth, they need 
not be surprised if decent folks object to the smell on their clothes! 


Great Forces for Good 


HE American Red Cross has performed an invaluable service 
T to the social workers and students of this country in placing 
“™ at their disposal such a long and descriptive list * of the 
organizations and activities which are working for human bet- 
terment in America and throughout the world. The list em- 
braces social service, benevolent, hospital, and other agencies, in- 
cluding such church activities as the Bureau of Social Service of 
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our own denomination. The volume is very fully indexed; and 
when one scans these seventy pages of names of organizations, 
commissions, leagues, etc., all of which have as their object the 
improvement of social and religious conditions, one surely is 


amazed at the vast amount of such social service now being 


rendered. 


A study of this long list of organizations and forces which have 
as their one purpose the betterment of mankind ought to do much 
to counteract that pessimism which grows out of an excessive 
reading of the daily press—and of a certain kind of religious peri- 
odicals. That there are so many people banded together in so 
many various forms of benevolent activities, giving of their time 
and money with no hope of material gain of any kind, but simply 
and unselfishly to promote the Kingdom of Jesus Christ and to 
do good to mankind, is the one greatest marvel of this age. No 
other generation in the history of the world ever saw anything 
to compare to it. It is the direct outcome of Christian teachings 
and one of the most wonderful contributions of Christianity to 
human history. Most of us have known that there are the Church 
and its auxiliaries, the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., and a few other 
such organizations in almost every large community. But not many 
persons would have guessed that there is such a remarkable num- 
ber of different organizations, covering such a vast field of activ- 
ities, and engaging the benevolences and the donated as well as paid 
services of such an innumerable multitude of persons. This list 
will be an eye-opener to many a pessimist who, like the prophet of 
old, feels that he only of all the faithful is left! 

We wish that some of the writers and preachers whom we 
know would at least take an intelligent recognition of these forces 
into their thinking. They might once in a while stop long enough 
conning over crimes and wickedness and forces of evil to point out 
some of the loyal forces of righteousness. It would put a better 
taste in their mouths if they would. It would come far nearer 
giving a true picture of life as it is today! And it might help 
them to faith enough in the gospel of the Living Lord to believe 
that it can use these forces of good to overcome all evil if only the 
Holy Spirit is given half a chance. And it would greatly help to 
persuade young men and women to dedicate their lives to such 
service for Christ if only they might be told now and then some- 
thing of the heroic and beautiful manner in which thousands of 
other young people are already doing so. It would pay the Church 
to talk as much about its own heroes, its self-effacing and tire- 
less servants of the King, as it does about the murders and har- 
lots and bootleggers. It ought at least give as much publicity to 
the one as it does to the other! It would be good advertising for 
the Kingdom! And it would be better theology—and nearer to 
the facts! 


The Trend of Events 


Europe Needs the Church’s Help 


Doctor Henry A. Atkinson, the able general secretary of the 
World Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches, 
not long since returned from a three months’ survey of social con- 
ditions in Central Europe, with the growing conviction that “the 
most important task that can be undertaken by the religious forces 
of the world just now is to help restore peace and harmony in 
Europe.” Unless means are found to bring the people of Europe 
into friendlier relations, he fears that the present moral and social 
unrest and interracial jealousies there will bring on another disas- 
trous war. He found France driven with fear of Germany, and 
that the mass of the population feel that the League of Nations 
and the interracial understanding at present operating are not 
strong enough to protect them against their age-long enemy. This 
fear gives the militarists the opportunity to promote great arma- 
ments. 

Prominent Americans, with whom he talked in Europe, seemed 
all but hopeless about the situation. Among these Americans he 


*Handbook of Social Resources of the United States. Published by the 
American Red Cross. 





found two opinions. Some told him that Europe was in a hopeless 
mess which the people of the United States were fortunate to be 
out of. Others felt that since the European nations were too dis- 
trustful or too demoralized to co-operate effectively it was the duty 
of America to offer the leadership which Europe apparently will 
accept only from a disinterested source. On every side he heard 
expressions of regret that the United States had refused to help 
Europe solve her problems, which were also the problems of the 
whole world. There can never be any peace in Europe in his 
opinion until there is created an effective League of Nations. The 
greatest tragedy in the present situation is that America allowed 
the League of Nations to become a political issue. 

Dr. Atkinson urges the World Alliance to use all the resources 
of this organization, with its branches in twenty-six countries of 
America, Europe, and Asia, to help untangle a situation which, he 

~is convinced, threatens the peace and happiness of the world. The 
churches, he says, can well undertake this work, not only in re- 
ligious matters, but in all branches of social life, including labor, 
education, charitable relief, agriculture, and economics. The 
churches’ opportunity, he says, lies in the fact that they are closer 
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to the people than the political or busipess leaders and that reforms 
must begin with the hearts and minds of the people themselves. 
To move heart and mind is the business of the Church. 


The Bible not Good Enough for the Fundamentalists 


The outcome of the fight carried on by the Fundamentalists to 
capture the Northern Baptist Convention at Indianapolis two weeks 
ago is of very great interest to every denomination; for the Funda- 
mentalists frankly assert that theirs is an interdenominational 
movement. And already they have taken steps which clearly in- 
dicate that these dogmatists intend to start an organization with 
the deliberate object of forming in every denomination a band of 
zealots for the purpose of carrying on their divisive tactics wherever 
possible. Hence it stands Christian people in hand to become 
fully informed both as to the intolerant spirit and the preposterous 
egotism of the leaders of this group. The Herald does not object, 
and no one objects so far as we know, to anyone being a Funda- 
mentalist who wants to be. But it is a most serious thing for the 
Church of our Lord when any little click sets out with the pre- 
meditated intention to force its creed upon the rest of us. 

We speak of their attempt at Indianapolis as a “fight.” In 
political circles it would be called nothing else. For the past three 
years the Fundamentalists seem to have centered their work in an 
effort to capture the machinery of the Baptist denomination. For 
the past several months, they have set about it as deliberately as 
any hardened politician ever laid plans to control a convention. 
They held meetings, sent out letters and literature to foment sus- 
picion and distrust against denominational leaders and policies, and 
appealed to the reactionaries to crowd the coming convention with 
Fundamentalist delegates. The leader of this group, Dr. J. C. 
Massee, formerly a pastor of the First Baptist Church in this city 
and now of Boston, sent out an autocratic letter im which 
he declared that at the coming convention the Fundamentalists 
would “serve notice” on the denomination, etc.; and in which he 
declared that “every man of modernistic theological tendencies, 
though he may at heart hold the faith of Christ” should be de- 
feated for office. And a Fundamentalist congress was held the day 
preceding the convention at Indianapolis for the purpose of solidify- 
ing sentiment and furthering plans. It can be, then, only a most 
hilarious lack of humor which permits Dr. Massee now to complain, 
after the convention is over, that the Fundamentalists had to meet 
“a compact organization of the modernists” and were outgeneraled 
and outvoted! 


To protect itself from the three years’ campaign and carefully 
laid political schemes of the Fundamentalists to capture the offices, 
the rest of the denomination was practically forced to organize also. 
Both ‘groups held caucuses each evening to diseuss plans of pro- 
cedure. The Fundamentalists had all alorfg boasted that the over- 
whelming majority of Baptist people were heart and soul with 
them. And as each Baptist Church may elect one delegate for each 
one hundred members, up to the number of ten delegates, and in- 
asmuch as the convention was held in almost the very center of 
the Fundamentalist stronghold, it must have been disheartening for 
them to find that their group numbered only about 400 of the 
2,000 delegates present. The result was that their widely heralded 
threats fell to the ground. Seeing that it was useless to offer 
their own “creed” adopted by the Fundamentalists last year at 
Des Moines, they endeavored to have the old “New Hampshire 
confession of faith” adopted. But the well known Dr. Cornelius 
Woelfkin moved a substitute resolution which declared that “the 
New Testament is the only standard of belief and practice for Bap- 
tists, and that we need no other.” After a debate of some hours, 
the resolution in favor of the New Testament carried two to one. 
Only three out of the thirty-seven States went Fundamentalist. 

Two or three things are of tremendous significance to all of us. 
The first is that this “New Hampshire confession” which the Funda- 
mentalists preferred to the New Testament is a creed that was 
written nearly a century ago, and has nothing whatever to say 
about the love of God, missionary work, nor many other things 
which have a most vital place in the religious belief of every true 
Christian today. Second, it was originally the work of two men, 
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and in its present form is a revision made by one man. Third, 
even the Fundamentalists themselves do not agree upon it, as was 
brought out in the discussion of the convention when one of their 
most eloquent speakers admitted that there were two of its articles 
which he himself does not believe. Fourth, written in 1832 this 
creed declares “that the end of the world is approaching,” thus 
recalls the premillennialist hysteria of that era which was not 
altogether unlike the extreme forms of it today. And it was this 
man-made creed which the Fundamentalists preferred to the New 
Testament! This fact alone is sufficient to indicate to the members 
of the Christian denomination both the spirit and the purpose of 
the Fundamentalists. 

Claiming to be the only Simon-pure defenders of the Bible today, 
they want to place over it a human made creed. The Bible is not 
sufficient nor good enough for them. God did not speak fully 
enough and plainly enough in his Word! And so Dr. J. C. Massee 
and his group of ill-spirited, autocratic Fundamentalists have ap- 
pointed themselves to the task of helping God out by writing an 
addenda to the Bible, to which men must subscribe ere they can be 
counted “safe” and eligible to office and positions of trust in the 
Baptist denomination! 

And we have said all of this by way of warning. For im- 
mediately after the Indianapolis convention, the leaders of this 
group- met at the Moody Bible Institute in Chicago and completed 
their plans by which, according to the bulletin which they sent out, 
they purpose to become “both a voice and an organization.” And 
both men and money, they assert, will be at their disposal. Thus 
they intend to carry on an interdenominational campaign to gain 
control of the various denominations and write for them a creed. 
Let no one of us be deceived. It is not a question of what any in- 
dividual may or may not believe; it is the old, old effort to foist 
upon the Church a creed made out of hand by a group of ill-spirited, 
dogmatic men. 

So far as the Christian Church is concerned, we are very con- 
fident that, after one hundred years of liberty which rests in the 
Bible as its only confession of faith, this denomination will heartily 
and enthusiastically, and it would surely seem almost unanimously, 
prefer just the plain Word of God to any creed which the Funda- 
mentalists or anybody else ever can make. 


The Children not to be Deserted 


Those who have worked so long and so hard to promote a Child 
Labor Law for the protection of children against the exploitation 
of the great corporations who would make profit out of the toil 
of these little ones, are not going to give up their fight simply 
because the Supreme Court has twice declared a federal law for the 
protection of the children to- be unconstitutional. Mr. Owen R. 
Lovejoy, the general secretary of the Child Labor Committee, in 
announcing the policy officially adopted by the committee says that 
any further attempt to secure federal legislation without an amend- 
ment to the Constitution would be folly; and so that organization 
proposes to start a movement for such an amendment. It finds 
that a demand for one comes from all over the country, including 
the South; and he quoted from a telegram from Governor Thomas 
E. Kilby, of Alabama, favoring “an amendment empowering Con- 
gress to enact laws for the regulation of child labor.” There is a 
widespread feeling throughout America against child labor. 

Mr. Lovejoy declares that an amendment can be effected which 
would protect the rights of the States, but also enable Congress to 
set a minimum standard of national decency. The committee, in 
carrying on an active campaign for a federal amendment, will in 
no wise diminish its present efforts to improve State laws upon this 
subject and their administration. Already great progress has been 
made. Six years ago, there were ten States that had no prohibi- 
tion of night work in factories for children under sixteen. Now 
there are only seven such States. Then there were twenty-five 
States which did not have the eight hour day for children under 
sixteen in factories. Now there are only sixteen. Then there were 
twenty-seven States that did not have the sixteen year age limit 
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for employment in mines and quarries. Now there are only six 
such States. 

But it must not be forgotten that there are 300,000 little children 
who have been enjoying Federal protection during the past three 
years and from whom that protection is now stricken. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court means that in the States with lower 
standards, than those provided by the Federal law, we may anticipate 
an immediate return to the employment of children for the maxi- 
mum hours and at the minimum age the State law permits. In 
Rhode Island and Delaware this will mean that the children of 
fourteen who have become accustomed to the eight hour day must 
now adjust themselves to a ten hour day and fifty-four hour week. 
In North Carolina they will again be employed an eleven hour day 
and sixty hour week; in New Hampshire, a ten and one-fourth hour 
day and fifty-four hour week. In Georgia, they will work a ten 
hour day and sixty hour week in cotton or woolen mills, while in 
other manufacturing establishments or machine shops they will 
legally be employed from sunrise to sunset. Our mines and quarries 
will again enjoy the privilege of employing child labor in Georgia, 
Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode Island, Florida, and Missouri. Surely 
the Christian people of this great, rich nation will find some way 
to prevent such treatment of its children. 


Publishing the Gospel Broadcast 


Speaking in the Western Christian Advocate, Mr. Bruce Barton, 
recognizing the fact that the Saturday Evening Post is perhaps 
the,chiefest advertising medium in the United States, declares: “The 
two middle pages ought to belong-to the Church of Jesus Christ. 
In them should be printed the most dramatic, the most impressive, 
the most fascinating news of the Church at work.” Continuing he 
says: 


Here, for instance, is a picture of a little country church whose 
total annual budget is $1,500 a year; but out of it has come a long 
line of statesmen, preachers, physicians, and lawyers to lead and 
serve the world. What an immense return to the nation on a trivial 
investment! Here is a little college supported entirely by Christian 
gifts. It trained one man whose invention has saved the nation 
scores of millions of dollars. Here is a man who was dead in drink 
and sin. He was restored to life by a rescue mission, after every 
other agency had failed. 

I would select the news from every denomination, and from 
every field of service. There would be no denominational distinc- 
tion; the pages would picture the Church of Christ at work, not the 
churches of Christ. And what would be their effect? 

Would they bring in any money? Yes; for I should want to 
have a coupon at the lower right-hand corner of each advertise- 
ment, and present one appealing cause each fime. In one case 
it might be the starving children of Russia; in another case the 
needs of a little college; in another a hospital, a city mission, or 
an orphan’s home. 

But this is the least of the results I should hope to accomplish. 
Far more important would be the effect on the consciousness of the 
man to whom churci: now means nothing more than a sermon and a 
collection—the man who has no vision whatever of the Church at 
work. He would read cur pages because they would be news— 
interesting, dramatic news. And he would get a wholly new and 
startling appreciation of what the Church is doing. He would 
understand that everything which we value most in modern civiliza- 
tion—our schools, our hospitals, our colleges; our work for mothers 
and babies—all these have their roots in the Church. He would 
begin gradually to understand that the little red brick building 
on the corner which is forever urging him to come in and 
listen and contribute has a valid reason for wanting to get him 
inside. That it is the local office of a world-wide work so important 
that every decent man ought to have some share in it. 

Thus in the market place, along with the cries of buyers and 
sellers, they would hear every week the voice of the Man of 
Nazareth and catch a vivid glimpse of his spirit at work. 


The United Brethren and Methodists not to Unite 

It seems that The Herald and numerous other religious period- 
icals which, a few weeks ago, announced a proposed union. between 
the United Brethren Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, were a little previous. It now turns out that Bishop H. H. 
Fout, the fraternal delegate of the United Brethren Church to the 
general conference of the Methodist body, was misunderstood; or 
at least simply voiced his own Christian sentiment for union, rather 
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than an authorized proposal for union—and there seems to be 
little inclination in his own denomination to follow up his gesture 
in this direction. 

We say “previous” premeditatedly—in the hope that union be- 
tween these two denominations may finally be effected, just as we 
are hoping that the day will speedily come when many, if not all, 
denominations will be merged into one united church. The day must 
eventually come; for not only did our Lord and Master pray for it, 
but the deeper nature and the finer interpretation of Christianity 
absolutely require it. 

Denominational division is not only a hindrance to the work of 
the Kingdom, it is a most egregious misinterpretation of Christian- 
ity itself. Never has there come schism in the Church excepting 
when one or both of the parties to the division were attempting to 
lay emphasis and make requirements that were incidental, or some- 
times even antithical, to the real gospel of Jesus Christ. In fact, the 
present divided state of the Church came about only because 
the followers of Christ utterly mistook the very nature and constit- 
uent elements of his gospel. And it is because denominational 
division springs from and is a deep and crucially significant mis- 
representation of basic Christianity, that The Herald believes that 
the day must come when the Church of Jesus Christ will come to 
its senses on this tremendously vital matter. Happy in that day 
will be the men and churches which have perceived this truth and 
have helped to hasten the union of the Church. 


co 


Portugal abolished capital punishment in 1846; Holland in 1870, 
but has had no-executions since 1860; Italy in 1876, date of law 
1888; Norway 1902; Russia 1907; also fifteen cantons of Switzer- 
land and three states of Mexico. These statements refer to state 
and federal statutes and not to cases of treason nor to military law. 

Six States of the Union have no capital punishment. Michigan 
abolished it in 1847; Wisconsin, 1853; Maine, 1887; Minnesota, 1911; 
South Dakota, 1915. Kansas has not used the penalty since 1872, 
though the law was changed only in 1907. North Dakota and Rhode 
Island almost never impose the death penalty. These last three 
States prove that it is possible to stop executions even in advance 
of changes in the law. 

GJ 


A survey recently conducted by the Intercollegiate Prohibition, 
Association, covering 158 colleges and universities, in forty different 
States of the Union, finds that 136 of these educational institutions, 
representing 142,000 students, are favorable to both the theory and 
fact of prohibition. Only eight, representing 16,000 students, were 
unfavorable; while four, representing 2,000 students, were favorable 
to the theory but unfavorable to present laws. Ten, representing 
22,000 students, were either noncommittal or indefinite. And this 
showing, we take it, is another indication that our higher institu- 
tions of learning are not altogether bad or altogether perverted in 
their ethical ideals. 

oO 


An experiment in-granting larger liberty to the prisoners has 
just been introduced upon the Ohio State Prison Farm, near London. 
Tor the first time in the history of the Ohio penitentiary, guards 
and prisoners are permitted to speak to each other when they feel 
so disposed. The old rule prohibited such freedom, and the officials 
believe that the more democratic spirit will contribute to the con- 
tentment and efficiency of these prisoners, who already have been 
given much freedom and many liberties in their work upon the 
farm. ; 

co 


The Permanent Court of International Justice opened its first 
business session in the Carnegie Peace Palace at The Hague on 
June 15. This is the first real attempt in the history of civilization 
to place international affairs under the rule of law and judicial 
procedure. Is it not strange that humanity has waited so long 
to apply to the affairs of nations in their dealing with each other 
the same legal principles which are the foundation bedrock of civ- 
ilization itself within these same nations? 
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Inducements to Purity 
BY REV. F. G. COFFIN, D. D. 


President of Palmer College and of The American Christian Convention 


S an emphasis upon the importance of 
A the subject which we are to discuss, 

let us be reminded of the words of 
Paul to Timothy: “If a man purge himself, 
he shall be a vessel unto honor, sanctified 
and meet for the Master’s use, and pre- 
pared unto every good work.” 

The Bible throughout presents personal 
purity, which is included in clean thinking 
and clean living, as the foundation of all 
other virtues which it emphasizes. The 
logic of history and personal experience 
also confirms the method. Yet after the in- 
tervening centuries of such confirmation, the 
need for a renewed emphasis upon these 
points seems to be as great as ever before. 

In view of the absolute necessity of a re- 
creation of purity in soul and life, it seems 
that the particular time in which we are 
ought to have a significant, even dominant 
relationship to the future on the great pend- 
ing questions of morality. 
fluences are put into operation to improve 
the situation in the future, it should be 
quickly done. 

Never was it more true than now that 
“We are living, we are dwelling in a grand 
and awful time, in an age on ages telling, 
to be living is sublime.” The truth of this 
quotation should not be lost in its 
triteness, nor should its meaning be 
drawn away from future implications. 
We must today supply the founda- 
tional necessities for future demands. 


Generally speaking, history is a 
series of gentle undulations. It has 
its ups and downs, its periods of prog- 
ress and times of reaction. In one 
day men are moved by great moral 
enthusiasms, in another they drift in- 
to a moral stagnation. It is unsafe 
to interpret the course of the world by 
any single period. In spite of the 
corruptions which we may see in a 
detached period of time, our faith still 
teaches us that God is on his throne, 
and all should and may be right with 
the world. 


As a few ages have stood out, sil- 
houetted against the background of 
humanity, I am believing that in the 
far reaches of human vision, when 
from the heights of future centuries 
men will look back upon this age, it 
will have a distinction peculiarly its 
own. Much seems to be chaos now, 
which means that an order has to be 
formed. Things are uncertain now, 
which indicates that a program must 
evolve out of the present uncertainty. 
We have a strong consciousness of 
having broken with the past, and of 
being controlled by ‘a peculiar out- 
reaching to the future. This is a sense 
of irresponsibility to the customs that 
have been, and our boats of destiny 
are being coursed by the star of that 
which is to be. There are certain to 
be formed new conceptions, new ideals, 


If effective in-- 


and new program. With this consciousness, 
the things that should be in the future must 
be built into the foundations which the pres- 
ent will construct. 

Is there not reason to believe that some 
day, when men shall epitomize and classify 
this age, it shall be known as the period of 
the ideal of brotherhood. We have always 
had brotherhood in theory, but are now com- 
ing to regard it in a more definite and prac- 
tical way. I am believing that three things 
are going to prevail in the future as an in- 
terpretation of the brotherhood of the pres- 
ent: 

First, there, will be a brotherhood of in- 
ternational and interracial applications. The 
movements of the nations are in that direc- 
tion. There is a hesitancy and embarrass- 
ment, even a commotion, which can only find 
a solution in world-wide brotherhood. As a 
result of this, lines of color between white, 
red, yellow, and black will not affect fu- 
ture social programs except helpfully. 

Second, there will also come a mutual and 
co-operative relationship in industry and 
business. The men who labor have found 
that within their own class there is a value 
in co-operation above any that may be found 
in competition. Those who employ have 
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An Unusual Article on an Un- 
common Subject 


N this exceptionally fine article, Doctor 

Coffin says some remarkably strong 
and sane things on a subject that has 
been neglected altogether too much, by 
parents as well as by preachers and by 
teachers of both day school and Sunday- 
school. We know that the theme is one 
delicate to handle; and yet it should be 
clearly noticed that very many of those 
who take such easy offense at any dis- 
cussion of the subject for the sake of 
purity, find no criticism to make of the 
suggestive and obscene presentations of 
it for immoral or evil purposes. Doctor 
Coffin well says: 


Unfortunately on the wrong side of morals 
there is little restraint. It is found in our news- 
papers as plain as sunlight; it is in our 
novels obtrusive and offensive; it is in our 
movies disgustingly clear; it is on our stage 
with its painful corruptions. Is it not pathetic 
that on its bad side there should be such a 
freedom in handling subjects of this kind, while 
in the Church of Jesus Christ the words which 
the conditions demand must, remain unspoken? 

In behalf of humanity, we must away 
with foolish prudery, and, with chastity of 
thought and purpose, agitate for a world safe 
for childhood. 


learned a similar lesson. It is only a further 
step in the evolutionary processes for the 
two classes to learn the same lesson in 
their relation to each other. 

A third development which must come is 
a clean and morally healthful atmosphere; 
but this will not come by chance. Tenden- 
cies in a given direction can be stopped only 
by effort. We are face to face with the 
fact everywhere in the world that we must 
bring our moral attainments up to our ma- 
terial achievements. It is unfortunate for 
a nation when its scientific progress has ex- 
ceeded its moral, when its intellectuality 
stands higher than its spirituality. It is a 
tragic situation when a nation is handling 
great resources of any kind without regard 
to the highest moral considerations. Science 
for some decades has been emphasized, 
which in itself is not to be condemned; but 
science needs a moral baptism that its pur- 
poses may be safely determined. When we 
are reaching what seems to be an acme of 
material achievements, it is high time to 
stop and investigate as to whether our moral 
accomplishments are keeping pace with our 
material. 
of wrecked nations reminds us that their 
dominion has departed because of their sins, 
and in not. a few instances, their im- 
moralities. 

So whether “living is sublime” in 
our day depends upon whether we do 
actually make this age tell on ages to 
come in a helpful and constructive 
way. In spite of all the backwash of 
our day, my faith in God makes me be- 
lieve that it is to be sublime; but to be 
so the spirit and purposes of the Infi- 
nite must give character to all that we 
even hope to achieve. Whatever makes 
this age pure, will make it perpetually 
regnant. 


We must not underestimate the 
value of small movements if their pur- 
poses be right. Who despises the day 
of small things does what God has 
never dared to do. The beginning of 
our Master’s Kingdom was with 
twelve, one of whom afterward de- 
serted. We must not be deluded by 


the reading of numbers; for it is not. 


what we do so much as what we allow 
God to do through us that will deter- 
mine spiritual success. Since God is 
omnipotent, small instruments, if they 
be usable by him, are pre-eminently 
efficient. We may think that, because 
there are not large numbers and a 
blare of trumpets, a movement is in- 
significant; but these things may be 
easily misleading in their import. The 
question is, Does a movement express 
God’s will? Wherever God leads we 
may follow with the assurance of suc- 
cess. Movements toward moral im- 
provement may be promoted with full 
confidence of victory because they ex- 
press the desire of God for the wel- 
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fare of humanity. The important thing is 
that his servants shall commit their ways 
unto him, with less concern about success 
and more concern about their own consecra- 
tion. This is a comforting truth at the 
present stage of the purity movement. 


It is almost unnecessary to be reminded 
that, with the present status of the human 
mind, the purity question is the most diffi- 
cult subject to present from the public plat- 
form. Because of this it has been neglected. 
An analysis of the cause of this difficulty 
makes us know that it is due to the preva- 
lence of impurity. It is the impure inter- 
pretations that have been put upon whole- 
some teaching which make the discussions 
of questions of this sort embarrassing. True, 
we must take the state of mind that actually 
exists into account, but must at the same 
time admit that it has been impurity which 
makes it difficult to teach purity. Such re- 
luctance is probably more pronounced on the 
part of the pure minded, therefore silence 
has resulted in no small amount of iniquity. 


- Unfortunately on the wrong side of mor- 
als there is little restraint. It is found in 
our newspapers as plain as sunlight; it is 
in our novels obtrusive and offensive; it is 
in our movies disgustingly clear; it is on our 
stage, with its painful corruptions. Is it 
not pathetic that on its bad side there should 
be such a freedom in handling subjects of 
this kind, while in the Church of Jesus 
Christ the words which the conditions de- 
mand must remain unspoken? Wholesome 
teaching has sometimes fed the fires of pas- 
sion because of corrupted minds and sala- 
cious desires; but in behalf of humanity we 
must away with foolish prudery, and, with 
chastity of thought and purpose, agitate 
for a world safe for childhood. 


The approach to the question of moral 
reformation has many angles. But either 
the angles of approach which we have used 
have been inadequate, or our efforts have 
been so; for the evil has gone on. It is more 
difficult to deal with the evil of immorality 
than with any other which we are called up- 
on to suppress. When a man is seen build- 
ing a still, it is known that he is going to 
violate the Federal law. A man may b2 
caught transporting dope across the coun- 
try, which in itself is an- infraction of the 
statute. But who can see the evil wrapped 
up in a man’s secret life, an evil that burns 
out his soul, and needs not a particular 
time nor place for its expression. Because 
of this it is the most difficult of all evils to 
attack. It is possible to stamp out immo- 
rality as a recognizel business; but it is im- 
possible to eliminate it as a personal prac- 
tice, unless the individual is himself changed 
in heart. When shall we realize that the 
control of the whole question is in the hu- 
man heart, and only by the regenerating 
spirit of Jesus Christ? Whatever measures 
of elimination may be employed they can 
never be successful until personal inner re- 
construction is effected. 

This iniquity has been approached from 
the angle of pathology. In fact this is the 
most frequent and strongest argument pro- 
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duced upon the question, yet it is not the 
noblest appeal. Its process of reasoning is 
like that which says to a man, “Do not steal, 
because it will get you into prison.” This 
argument says, “Do not live badly, because 
you will reap bad physical results.” The 
threat of this outcome of misconduct may 
reach men more quickly than any other; 
but it is not effectual in curing impurity. 
It does have some degree of repression; for 
if the fear of bad physical results, or dis- 
grace from exposure, were removed, impur- 
ity would be multiplied many fold. But 
something deeper than this must reduce the 
evil. 

The World War has revealed to us some 
pathological facts which we would not have 
supposed could exist with such prevalence. 
These revelations have been responsible for 
remedial measures of many kinds. It may 
be that as a result of this the war will yet 
save more lives than it has lost. Who knows? 
How awful and criminal is our neglect if 
we fail to capitalize the lessons of the war 
tor humanity. Every man who was found 
unfit for military service should have been 
placed in a reconstruction camp or hospital 
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until he was fit to go out and discharge his 
responsibility. Instead, those who were 
physically fit were sent forth to fight; 


and those who were unfit were left 
at home to propagate. At some time 
there will be a physical examination 


required of all individuals at given inter- 
vals—with hospitals for chronics, and insti- 
tutions for the retention and reconstruction 
of those who need it. 

When we are dealing with the patholog- 
ical side of this question, we are dealing 
only with the results; and these are but the 
surface. Something must go deeper to meet 
the real situation. At best, anything ap- 
proaching the question from this angle but 
temporizes and does not meet the real need. 

Closely related to the pathological view- 
point of approach is that of the genetica) 
consideration—that is, the claim of genera- 
tions to come for a clean, strong, and up- 
right life. All recognize that childhood has 
a right to honorable birth, and to a healthy 
mind and body; but this appeal is too re- 
mote and too weak at the time when the of- 
fenses are committed. 

(Concluded next week) 


The Girl and Her Mother 


BY MRS. LEE WEBB 


E so often hear the statement that 
W no one can sympathize with another 
until he, too, has passed through 

like experience. For the same reason, per- 
haps, many fail to understand a mother. 
The girl enjoys mother, goes to her with 
the perplexing problems that confront her, 
seeks her advice in things wherein she needs 
help; and yet no matter how hard she tries, 
she can not understand all her mother 
means to her. Not until she, too, feels the 
thrill of motherhood, holds her own babe in 
her arms, feels the little, fuzzy head against 
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God Is Not Far 


(2? is not far from anyone of us; 

The wild flower by the wayside 
speaks his love; 

Each blithesome bird bears 
from above; 

Sunshine and shower his tender mer- 
cies prove, 

And men know not his voice. 





tidings 


God is not far from anyone of us: 

He speaks to us in every glad sun- 
rise; 

His glory floods us from the noonday 
skies; 

The stars declare his love when day- 
light dies, 

And men know not his voice. 


God is not far from anyone of us: 

He watches o’er his children day and 
night ; 

On every darkened soul he sheds his 
light; 

Each burdened heart he cheers, and 
lends his might 

To all who_know his voice. 
—Thomas Curtis Clark. 
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her breast, has the little, warm, velvety 
hand clinging to her own—does she begin, 
and only begin, to more deeply understand 
what her own mother has meant to her. ’Tis 
then comes. the thought, “Can it be that my 
own mother’s heart has throbbed with un- 
speakable joy at holding me in her arms, and 
has had the deep-rooted passion for my well- 
being that I now hold for my own child?” 

Oh yes! And as love grows each day, 
each month, each year, how deep and won- 
derful that mother-love becomes to us as 
years are added to our own lives. To think, 
that all the time her love has been turning 
ever more closely around our very selves 
and all that we are. We who have only 
known the joy of mother love for three, four, 
or five years, can we completely understand 
the mother love that has guided and loved 
their own for thirty, forty, fifty years? We 
can not, for our joys are their joys. Our 
sorrows, their sorrows, in a cumulative way. 

Then how careful we should be, how 
watchful, not to leave anything undone that 
would lighten mother’s burdens, that would 
tring smiles to her face, that would create 
gladness in her heart and put songs on her 
lips, or that would bring comfort and ease 
to her body which has toiled so patiently 
and unceasingly for us. Doing the most 
and best that we can from early in youth 
throughout the time we are blessed with her 
presence, we can never repay the debt we 
owe to her. 

We should remember, too, that mother 
never tires of hearing words of praise for 
father, the “pal” who has stood by her and 
us through thick and thin. So let us give 
generously of our words of love and praise. 
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For we should never forget that father is 
mother’s old sweetheart, and whoever 
mother loves is worthy of our credit. 

The thing that will bring her most joy 
and peace will be the knowledge that her 
God is our God, that we will ever be pat- 
terning our lives after the Great Master 


whom she has followed so closely. Then 

will be the satisfying assurance to her that 

we cannot fail—if we are drawing our 

strength from the God who has never failed 

her; and she will know that she will have her 

own with her throughout the endless ages. 
Lincoln, Kan. 


Some Ministers | Have Known 
THE REV. THOMAS GARBUTT 
By Dr. Martyn Summerbell 


HOMAS GARBUTT was born at 
T Kerby-Moorside, Yorkshire, in Eng- 

land. While still in the Old Country 
he served as an apprentice for five years 
to a druggist in Hull, one whom he termed 
an “Apothacry” ever after. This employer 
was of a skeptical turn, and was a follower 
of Robert Owen, the famous English atheist. 
Under the influence of this man young 
Garbutt espoused Owenism and became an 
ardent reader of the so-called liberal litera- 
ture. Our Dr. Sargent, his grandson, re- 
ports hearing him tell of his delight in the 
old days in taking. a bottle from the shelf, 
which was supposed to be hermetically 
sealed, and finding in it certain living organ- 
isms. His conclusion then was that it meant 
“spontaneous generation,” of course. And 
equally, of course, there was no need in any 
such notion as that of God. Years after, 
Mr. Garbutt looked back upon this period 
of his life with bitter regret. 

When he was eighteen years of age, in 
company with his father, he came to this 
new land in search of such fortune as it 
might be constrained to offer. They landed 
at Boston; but made their way promptly to 
Toronto, in Canada, where young Garbutt 
made his home for the next eight years. 
While he was still in the toils of unbelief, 
he drifted over the line into “The States,” 
and lived for some time in Lockport, Middle- 
port, and Orangeport, N. Y. It was while 
here that a good Christian deacon invited 
him to attend a revival meeting held by the 
earnest and devout Rev. Levi Hathaway. 
In one of these meetings he was convicted 
deeply of his sins and convinced that Christ 
was the only Savior. Dr. Sargent has heard 
him tell from the pulpit the story of his 
conversion, something as follows: On the 
way home from the meeting one night, he 
was overwhelmed with shame for his course 
in rejecting Christ; and, as he then expres- 
sed it, he said, “I could have spit in my own 
face.” And right there, in that country 
road, he dropped upon his knees in a fence 
corner, with none but the stars and God to 
see, and besought the Divine mercy for 
pardon. Then and there he surrendered his 
all to the Lord Christ; and from that con- 


secration of his life, he never swerved dur- 


ing his life. 

So profound and far reaching was the 
change, that he decided that he must preach 
the gospel. ‘Among his earnest friends of 
this period was the young Warren Hatha- 
way, son of Rev. Levi Hathaway, who was 


also beginning the gospel ministry. Though 
their places of labor were widely separated, 
they kept up a lifelong correspondence; and 
they were able to meet for the last time 
when The American Christian Convention 
was assembled at Newmarket, Ontario, in 
October of 1898. 

His first church was at North Pembroke, 
N. Y., and his other charges in the same 
State were at Castile, in Wyoming County, 
and at Ellington, in Chautauqua County— 
in all of which he did earnest and successful 
work. 

When the Civil War broke out, his 
sympathies were with the North in the great 


GANGA 
The Victor 


“Many waters cannot quench love, 
Neither can the floods drown it.” 
I ET others climb to the housetop walk 
~ When the sails of the fleet give back the 
sun, 
I go my ways with a quiet heart, 
For my housetop days are done. 


When the petrels dive in the angry spray 
And the flags are up for a northeast gale, 
I tryst the sea on the weedy sands— 

But not for a homing sail. 


When the wind goes keening the graveless 
d 


Through the huddled heart of the island 
town, 

I cross the moor to the howling reef 

Where his ship went down. 


He was so proud of his strength, my man! 
Strong and brave to the last, he died 
Fighting the strongest foe in the world 
In the hour of its fiercest pride. 


You have broken his body, but not my 
heart— 
Yours is a barren triumph, Sea! 
For not if your waters covered the world 
Could they keep his soul from me. 
—The Outlook. 


SOLA 


struggle, and he was eager to serve as chap- 
lain in the army. His wife, however, 
pleaded for him to abide at home and help 
to care for the two children, who were small 
and needed all guidance that he could give 
them. When at the close of the conflict the 
great war President was stricken down by 
the assassin’s pistol, his grief over the loss 
to the nation and the world was profound. - 

Just before this time he returned to 
Canada to take pastoral charge of the 
church at Orono; .and for the next twenty 
years he held pastorates successively at 


Eddystone, Castleton, Newmarket, Drayton, 
and Little Britain. 

It was during his pastorate at Newmarket 
that the present beautiful church was 
erected, the most imposing that our people 
own in Canada, and one of the finest in the 
denomination. The Marquis of Dufferin, 
then Governor General of Canada, and 
later Viceroy of India, laid the corner stone 
of this church and delivered a memorable 
address on that occasion. 

Brother Garbutt was essentially a leader 
among our people. Soon after his arrival 
in Ontario from the New York churches, he 
was elected president of the Ontario Confer- 
ence, and held the position continuously for 
twenty years. He had much to do with 
shaping the policies of the church in that 
section of our Zion. It was under him that 
the conference was incorporated, and so was 
enabled to hold property under the law. In 
bringing about this important change, he 
encountered stiff opposition from certain ele- 
ments in the body; but such were his tact 
and persistence that the action carried with 
no serious detriment, and with substantial : 
gain to our cause. 


For several years he printed a denomina- 
tional paper on his own press, he and the 
members of his family setting up the type 
and doing all the work of printing and is- 
suing the paper. 

The writer came into touch with him when 
he became a student in the Correspondence 
College in 1899, to the courses of which he 
applied himself diligently for several years. 
The papers which he sent in to the office 
were models of their kind, with chirography 
so clear cut, and thought so lucid, as to in- 
sure the highest grade in review. When he 
began that work he was already sixty-seven 
years of age, and was full of regret that 
there had been no such opportunity offered 
him forty years before. 


In 1900, the writer attended the Ontario 
Christian Conference and met Brother Gar- 
butt on his own ground. We traveled to- 
gether on the way to various lecture en- 
gagements; and together made a pilgrimage 
to Sharon and visited the Temple of Peace, 
which had been created under the labors of 
David Wilson. Brother Garbutt at that time 
was negotiating with the Children of Peace, 
who had lost their shepherd, to have them 
organized into a Christian Church, and be- 
come connected with the Ontario Conference. 

In such close companionship, Brother 
Garbutt maintained the character which had 
been attributed to him, of the strong and 
generous soul, wedded to study and devoted 
to the betterment of mankind. He was 
ready to take the platform in the temper- 
ance movement, when that cause was far 
from pleasing the general public; and his 
advocacy of reform in the use of narcotics, 
including tobacco, was no less pronounced, 

He was an omnivorous reader, and was 
commonly seen with a book in his hand. 
One of the first places that he visited on 
reaching a strange town was the bookstore, 
and the books that he collected for his 
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library were among the best to be had. He 
was a virile thinker, and in theology he was 
among the leaders of his time. He was 
restless at the dominance of the “dead hand” 
in government or in thought. “Sectarian- 
ism” and schism in all their forms were 
hateful to him; and yet his spirit was so 
tolerant, in spite of his strong English 
_ temperament, that he rarely indulged in 
public controversy. 

After his retirement from the regular 
work of the ministry, he had his quiet home 
in Markham, Ontario. His generous nature 
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had left him little of this world’s goods; and 
so he moved in a very modest way till the 
Lord called him home, December 2, 1907, at 
the ripe old age of eighty-four years. He 
was buried at Little Britain, Ontario, which 
had once been his home. It was a noble life 
that passed out when he was taken, and rich 
in its varied contributions to the Kingdom. 
The writer is happy to have had his own 
life sweetened by coming into touch with so 
ripe and vigorous, and withal so gentle and 
lovable, a soul. 
Lakemont, N. Y. 


The “Open Shop” a Closed Shop 


BY REV. P. S. SAILER 


is a closed shop. Moreover, it is 
kept closed frequently through 
violence. How have the West Virgirria coal 
operators maintained the “Open Shop” in 
their industry? If the attempt were made 
to call the roll of similar situations, the 
limits of this article would not suffice for 
this single item. 
What is a “strike?” Almost instantly 
. there comes to the mind of the average in- 
dividual a scene of violence and bloodshed. 
But violence is not a necessary part of a 
strike. In a great majority of instances 
where strikes result in violence, it has been 
found that the strikers were goaded to des- 
peration by agents hired for that special 
purpose by the employers, in order to turn 
public sympathy from the strikers. Un- 
fortunately, the average laborer has been 
kept in ignorance of conditions as they are 
in his own industry, so that suspicion fre- 
quently occupies his attention—in place of 
such knowledge as should be made easily 
accessible to him. If he seeks—in his collec- 
tive capacity—to know more of the business, 
he is told that it does not concern him. A 
few outstanding facts have become known to 
him, because they could not well be hidden. 
He knows his employer secures a share in 
the product—joint product if you please— 
all out of proportion to the amount of in- 
telligent effort which he puts into the busi- 
ness and to that which he, the laborer, re- 
ceives. This he knows, however, only in a 
very vague way. Last year the capacity of 
plant. was doubled, for example. Was this 
brought about by the sale of new stock, and 
if so, how much of this new stock was his 
employer able to buy? The “boss” built a 
new home at. the same time the plant was 
being increased. The “boss” took. a trip to 
Europe while his new home was being built. 
His trip may have been a very important 
business trip; but the laborer is permitted 
to know nothing about that. Is it much to be 
wondered that he gets an exaggerated idea 
about the great volume of profit which his 
employer is getting largely at his expense? 
He sees his employer a dependent, just as 
he is himself a dependent. His employer de- 
pends on him and his kind to produce the 
needed outpiit. Since, then, each seems so 
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necessary to the success of the other, he 
feels instinctively that a clearer recognition 
of his value to the enterprise should be 
forthcoming. But the employer occupies a 
place of decided advantage if he can hire 
and fire at will. The strike, then, apart from 
the violence often accompanying it, is noth- 
ing more than a single man quitting his job 
in the old days of individualism, and telling 
his neighbor’s hired man about his grievance. 

In the old days, unless the reports of bad 
treatment were libelous, the employer who 
was brutal enoygh to treat his help without 
just consideration had no legal recourse 
whereby he could compel his former em- 
ployee to desist from his exposure of guilt. 
With the coming of collectivism, however, all 
of this was changed. When employers be- 
gan employing by the thousands,-occupying 
as they did positions of sufficient power to 
bring in labor by shiploads, so glutting the 
labor market that men could no mae sell 
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HHERE’S an old-fashion house, in an 
an old-fashion street, 
In a quaint little old-fashion town; 
There’s a street where the cobblestones 
harass the feet, 
As it struggles uphill and then down. 


And, though to and fro through the 
world I must go, 
My heart, while it beats in my breast, 
Where’er I — roam, to that old-fash- 
ion 
Will fly like a bird to its nest. 


In that old-fashion house, in that old- 
fashion street, 
Dwell a dear little old-fashion pair; 
I can see their two faces so tender and 
sweet, 
And I love every wrinkle that’s there. 
er at 
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sufficient to ‘support a family, and injunc- 
tions and numerous other devices were re- 
sorted to which money in large volume only 
could procure by hook or crook, the 
problem took on complexities not hitherto 
dreamed of. The labor union, when it came 
into being, was only a more or less bungling 
attempt to function as an individual em- 


ployee grown larger. 
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In the old days the battle between em- 
ployer and employee, when, in comparative- 
ly rare instances it occurred, was a battle 
more evenly drawn. Neither party to the 
dispute had any special advantages of a 
legal character over his opponent. But the 
advantages rapidly accumulated on the em- 
ployer’s side, until the contest became al- 
most hopelessly one-sided. Property became 
more sacred than human life. The lives of 
little children were ground out in a few 
short years, turning out dividends for power- 
ful corporations. 

Any man today who belongs to a labor 
union, if that fact be known, is not allowed 
to work in the majority of the so-called 
“Open Shops.” The man who protests, in 
what he conceives to be the only effectual 
way open to him against conditions which 
consign his children to premature graves is 
barred from the shop which is ostensibly an 
“Open Shop.” We are told that this “Open 
Shop” agitation is in the interest of liberty 
—that it is unbecoming for Americans to 
submit to the dictation of a “walking dele- 
gate!” 


I hold no brief for the labor agitator 
whose self-interest alone impels him to his 
course. But I am equally certain that I 
have no reason to hold him up to public 
scorn while shielding the man who made 
his job possible by creating conditions, for 
purely selfish reasons, which has caused the 
exploited masses in their fear of ultimate 
enslavement to seek refuge at times where 
no other help was to be found. I deeply 
deplore the unreasoning madness of the mob 
when following blindly the leadership of the 
unprincipled demagogue. But recognition 
of the rights of such men as make up our 
mobs of laborers, will go far to inspire them 
with confidence in saner leadership. 


The disposition to question the right of 
a laboring man to spend his money for 
luxuries is far wider spread than is the 
disposition to criticise with equal fervor the 
man who offers no contribution to the com- 
mon good for a life expenditure of another’s 
earnings. To see the son of a rich man who 
never gave one hour of his worthless life 
to honest work of any kind riding in a fine 
automobile, is rarely questioned. To witness 
him consuming upon his useless body the 
product of the toil of hundreds of his fellow 
humans, excites no comment from the lips of 
too many who freely condemn the producer 
of commodities who consumes no more than 
he produces, simply because it is so unusual. 


As_a pacifist during the war, as well as 
before and since, I do not believe in militant 
methods of settling differences. They are 
never settled effectively. But of one thing 
I am quite certain, that until a disposition 
to recognize the justice of labor’s claims as 
a whole is manifest, we shall lack an 
effectual ground of appeal to the world’s 
producers whereby they may be expected to 
listen to the teaching of the world’s greatest 
laborer of all, the Carpenter of Nazareth. 


Westerly, R. I. 
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At Prayer Time 


Our Father—Matt. 6:9 
What we get out of this life depends a 
very great deal upon the attitude we take 
toward it. 


“A trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it.” 


A little boy had gone with his mother one 
day out into Echo Valley. While he was 
playing about he heard another little boy 
over at the other side of the valley play- 
ing. He called to him and at once the 
other little fellow answered by repeating 
his own words. The boy thought the other 
child was mocking him and wasted no time 
in telling him his unflattering opinion of 
him and that in words that were far from 
soft. The result was that he received a 
statement of an unflattering opinion of 
himself and it too in harsh words. The 
mother noticed what was happening, and 
turning to her little son, said, “Speak kind- 
ly to him once.” The child obeyed and was 
greeted by a kind reply. 

We may have the joy of experience as 
sons of God or not, according to the rela- 
tion we set up between ourselves and God. 

Jesus said, “I am come that ye might 
have life and that ye might have it more 
abundantly.” He came to reveal God to 
us, and when the disciples went to him and 
asked to be taught how to pray, he said, 
“When ye pray say, our Father.” We may 
have that more abundant life if we allow 
ourselves to be guided to the place where 
we can really feel that wonderful conscious- 
ness of God as our father. This one ex- 
perience or consciousness, fully ours, life 
will in every way mean more to us. “He 
that overcometh shall inherit these things; 
and I will be his God and he shall be my 
son.”—Rev. 21: 7. 

The pagan looks to a god before which 
he cringes, lest he visit’ some dreadful 
scourge upon him. For him he gashes his 
body with knives, lies down on beds of 
spikes, or feeds his children to the beasts. 
He is a monster, hideous in his fearfulness, 
caring nothing for those who worship him. 
How very wonderful it is then to contem- 
plate God, our Father. This is God’s world. 
It is a glorious place in its natural condi- 
tion. There is wonderful majesty in God’s 
program of things. The seasons, with their 
glorious gifts, coming in their regularity, 
speak of an omnipotent, loving overruling. 
The day with its glorious light and beau- 
ties, and the night with its silent declaring 
the glory of God and his great, great, handi- 
work, fill us with an unutterable awe and 
reverence. Then to pause before these won- 
derful great contemplations and realize, 
“Our Father,” one involuntarily worships. 


oOo 
O nature! all thy seasons please the eye 
Of him who sees a present Deity in all. 
It is his presence that diffuses charms 
Unspeakable o’er mountain, wood, 


stream. 
To think that he, who hears the heavenly 
choirs 
Hearkens complacent to the woodland song; 
To think that he, who rolls yon solar sphere, 


Uplifts the warbling songster to the sky; 


and 


To mark his presence in the mighty bow 

That spans the clouds as in the tints 
minute 

Of tiniest flower; to hear his awful voice 

In thunder speak, and whisper in the gale; 

To know and feel his care for all that lives; 

"Tis this that makes the barren waste ap- 


pear 

A fruitful field, each grove a paradise. 

Yes, place me mid far-stretching, woodless, 
wilds, 

Where no sweet song is heard; the heath- 
bell there 5 

Would cw my weary sight, and tell of 

e 


e 
There would my gratefully uplifted eye 
Survey the heavenly vault, by day, by 


night, 
When — the firmament from pole to 
pole; 
There would my overflowing heart exclaim, 
“The heavens declare the glory of the Lord, 
The firmament shows forth his handiwork.” 
—Grahame. 
o 


In our busy, hurrying days, we need to 
pause and consider what privileges are 
ours. ‘We are his people, the sheep of his 
pasture. It is he that hath made us and 
not we ourselves. God is love. God so 
loved the world that he gave his only be- 


HOW TO FIND OUT THE WILL OF 
THE LORD 

First: Pray. 

Second: Think. 

Third: Talk to wise people, but do 
not regard their decision as final, 

Fourth: Beware of the bias of your 
own will, but de not be too much 
afraid of it. It is a mistake to think 
that Ged’s will is necessarily in the 
line of the disagreeable. 

Fifth: Meantime, do the nearest duty; 
for doing God’s will in small things 
is the best preparation for knowing it 
in great things, 

Sixth: When decision and action are 
necessary, go ahead. 

Seventh: Never reconsider the de- 
cision when it is finally acted upon. 

Eighth: You will probably not find 
out till afterward—perhaps long after- 
ward—that you have been led at all. 


These eight maxims were found in- 
scribed upon a fiyleat in'the Bible of 
Prof. Henry Drummond.—The Congre- 
gationalist. 





gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” God is my Father. If God is my 
Father, I am his child, and since I am his 
child all the Father’s resources are back 
of my life, so long as I keep the way open 
between myself and him. “The Lord is 
my shepherd: I shall not want. Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me, thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me.” “The Lord is my helper 
and I shall not fear what man shall do 
unto me.” 
o 

We all know how sweet is the joy of lov- 
ing and being loved. We naturally love 
those of our own families. If God is our 
Father, then we are all brothers, we are 
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all of one family. “He hath made of one 
blood all nations of men.” This thought 
ought to enrich and ennoble our lives. Is 
it true some of his children are out in the 
night? Ah, yes, where it is so dark that 
they can’t even distinctly hear the Father’s 
call. They long for his love and care and 
the satisfaction that he alone can give, and 
they can only cry out in the dark, with no 
other language than a cry. They are sick, 
yes sick unto death, and know not the Way 
of life. But God is owr Father and they are 
my brothers, and I, as I think of all this, 
want to help them into the joy of the Fath- 
er’s presence in their lives. Yes, I must 
help them, for “How shall I go up to meet 
my Father and the lad be not with me?” 
When life’s dark days come and its bur- 
dens are heavy, and we feel all alone, let 
us remember that “We have received the 
spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father.” A little boy was being placed 
under the influence of ether preparatory 
for a surgical operation. His face was 
covered with the mask, shutting out the 


-light. He was afraid and began to cry, 


when a big, strong, hand took hold of his 
own and held it tight; and as his father 
gripped his hand he said to his child, “Don’t 
cry,” and the little fellow went to sleep, 
feeling thatg whatever came, his father 
would stay with him. “When thou passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee; 
and through the rivers, they shall not over- 
flow thee: when thou walkest through the 
fire, thou shalt not be burned; neither shall 
the flame kindle upon thee, for I am the 
Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy 
Savior. Fear thou not; for I am with thee: 
be not dismayed; for I am thy God: I will 
strengthen thee; yea, I will help thee, yea, 
I will uphold thee with the right hand of 
my righteousness.” 

A little girl was with a company of visi- 
tors who were being shown through her . 
father’s factory. After while they ap- 
proached a room upon the door of which 
was printed in large letters, “Private. 
Keep out.” The little girl approached the 
door to open it and enter the room, when 
some one of the company reminded her of 
the notice on the door. She turned to the 
visitors and smiled as she said, “That 
doesn’t mean me. He’s my father.” God 
is “Our Father.” “We are his children.” 
We can go into his presence at any time. 

o 

Lord teach us how to pray. Our falter- 
ing speech but faintly utters the yearnings 
of our hearts. Thou art the inspirer and 
hearer of prayer. Help us to be thy loving 
and prayerful children. Give us to know 
the joy of fellowship with thee, and may 
the Master’s example of prayerfulness give 
us confidence to ask that we may receive. 
Abiding thus tn communion with thee and 
in loving fellowship with Christ and all 
our brothers, may we await with confidence 
the day when hope shall change to glad 
fruition and prayer to communion face to 
face. Amen.—The Daily ‘Altar. 

RvE BURNELL, 

Superior, Nebraska. 
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World Conquest 


“Train Up a Child” 


BY MARTHA R. STACY 


OME fifteen years ago in northern Japan 
lived a carpenter and his wife and five 
small children. He had a reputation 

throughout the whole region for honest, 
skillful work, so much so that when other 
carpenters said “It can’t be done,” when 
asked for unusual work the next remark 
was, “Send for Oyama San.” And he ac- 
complished the seemingly impossible so 
many times that his reputation grew stead- 
ily, but his strong body began to weaken 
under the strain of hard work. 

About a half-hour’s walk from his home a 
Methodist Sunday-school was opened and 
his children began to attend, each entering 
as soon as the little feet could go that far 
from home. The mother belonged to one of 
the strong Buddhist sects and opposed the 
Sunday-school at first, but the father, though 
not a Christian, liked Christian teachings 
and insisted that the children should go. 
And more than once little Mitsue, then 
eleven years old, had had a prize for perfect 
attendance for a year. Once to be sure, that 
morning a little brother came to her house, 
she had been too busy to go, and when she 
finally got there the children were all gone 
and the grown folks were holding church 
service. But she attended that and then told 
the minister’s wife that ought to count in 
place of Sunday-school, because she could 
not come sooner. And of course it did. 


Now came a sadder time into the hitherto 
happy life of the little family. The father 
was sick and could no longer work, and little 
Mitsue had to leave her beloved school and 
help in the house while the mother began to 
sew for money to keep the family in funds. 
The older sister, not being so good a home 
helper as the second girl, was allowed to 
stay in school, but through the long months 
Mitsue waited on her father, sang him the 
hymns she learned at Sunday-school, and 
learned from him in retura life lessons of 
honesty, unselfishness, and family loyalty. 
The Methodist pastor learned about him and 
called to talk and pray with him, and 
though he gladly heard and believed, he 
could not leave his bed to be baptized. At 
last the end came and little Mitsue at the 
age of twelve was left fatherless. 


Within a week after her father’s death 
the factory worker came along looking for 
girls and Mitsue was sent south to Shizouka 
to enter a cotton mill, but before she went 
her mother told the little girl of a yet harder 
time to come, for another baby was expected 
in four months. With the sadness of her 
great loss still fresh, and the new anxiety 
to carry also, she went into her new and 
difficult life with a determination to help her 
mother all she could, and from her scanty 
living she managed to save and send her 
mother a little money before the baby came 
to stay for only a few short weeks before 
it died. And then the mother gave away 
the little nine-year old Haruko to the Sendai 
Christian Orphanage, and gave her life to 
sewing night and day in the effort to keep 
the remaining three children in the home 
with her. 


After three years of factory work Mitsue 
got sick (as most little factory girls do) and 
went home to her mother, but as soon as she 
was able to work again she went to help 
in a doctor’s family. Twice while there she 
got sick again, and at last they sent her 
home again. And now she began to worry 
because she could not help their family out 


of their difficulties as she had promised her 
father to do. And a new worry crept in, 
too, for the mother’s eyes, strained by night 
sewing, began to fail, and she became al- 
most blind. Mitsue went back to Shizuoka 
to the factory, taking the whole family with 
her, and she and her older sister went to 
work again in the mill, keeping the little 
brother in school, and looking with new hope 
for the future to the time when the seven- 
teen-year-old brother should go to work and 
support them all. But just as he was finish- 
ing school, he, too, sickened and quickly died. 

Then the tired mother’s hopes seemed to 
flicker and die, and she had no desire but to 
follow her husband and son. And once more 
the burden fell on Mitsue’s shoulders. Night 
after night she lay planning and trying to 
contrive some way out of their difficulties, 
and day after day went to the mill and con- 
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tinued her exhausting work. The wages of 
her older sister never seemed more than she 
needed for her own clothes and little amuse- 
ments, and Mitsue’s prodding reminders of 
duty to her family never seemed to have 
more effect than to cause a growing resent- 
ment against the younger sister who was 
trying to dominate her. At last Mitsue’s 
brain proved unequal to the struggle, and 
she had a nervous breakdown that verged on 
insanity. But the new danger roused her 
mother to fight for her daughter, and to 
take again the burden Mitsue was stagger- 
ing under, and she herself went to work in 
the mill for part time, and made arrange- 
ments for the youngest boy, now through his 
six years of primary schooling, to enter the 
shop of a Tokyo chairmaker as apprentice. 
In the meantime Haruko at Sendai Or- 
phanage had grown up through primary 
school and Girls’ School, had become a Chris- 
tian, and now desired to enter training for 
kindergarten teaching. Her only intercourse 
with the family for years had been an oc- 
casional. request to her mother for money 
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- ° | A Mother’s Letters 


AUGHTER MINE: 


Did you ever take up a magazine of the ordinary type, just to pass 
away a few hours between stations, start to read one of the stories, and have 
a paragraph fairly bob up and hit you in the face? This is what I found the 


other day: 


To the philosopher life is an ant-hill, a mere ferment, mildly interesting only 


in its exemplification of immutable physical laws. 


But a constant analysis of the 


laws of life as studied in laboratory, clinic, or consulting office, may blind the 


truly scientific investigator to the real meaning of life itself. 


From the point 


of view of the humanities, it might be better indeed to skate nimbly over the 
surface of the Pierian spring than to drink deep; for wisdom, when taken alone 
and undiluted, is a drink fit only for the gods. 


I presume it impressed me especially because I read it so soon after your 
letter telling me of your conversation with your young friend who has dipped 
into philosophy a little and can now talk so learnedly about the things we 


have always held as eternal truths. 


How verdant and Sophomoric is his, “J 


no longer believe in the divinity of Christ; I believe he was only a man, the 
same as we are, only, perhaps, more perfect.” 
When our children are young we gather them into the Sunday-schools and 


tell them the story of Jesus and teach them to live after his example. 


younger people. 
tions. 


ship of Jesus. 


us feel so at home with them. 
themselves. 


many of them, on to college. 


in each other. 


together. 
the parks and the movies get them? 
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I wonder about their future. 
parents, are trying to do more for their children than they had done for 
I suppose civilization has struggled up that road. So they send 
their boys and girls to district school, then to village high school, and then, 
Are we going to send those young folks back 
unsoiled by their contact with the higher learning? 
but somehow it must be done without destroying their great faith in God and 


Later 


: 
| 
two things are apt to happen to them. First, they go to college and their 
simple faith is chilled by a philosophy which is not wisdom. Second, they enter 
the business world to find that the ethics of Jesus are rejected as too ideal. 
The latter is a blow to faith that all our young people must meet. } 
does the world of affairs believe in the Golden Rule that when the lamented 
We older folks seem 


So little 


Mayor Jones attempted to run a city on that plan, he was called a dreamer; 
and when, in these days, Mr. Nash assumes to run a large business on the 
method of the Golden Rule, the papers feature it as “news,” and the magazines 
send their special representatives for interviews and full-page pictures. 

Dear child, I wish there were some way to get the Christian people to see 
the danger to our young folks in this present situation. 
to have failed in large measure to reveal Jesus in a practical way to you 
Possibly it is because we cannot adapt ourselves to new situa- 
I remember an able teacher once saying that in order to teach falsely 
one does not need to tell an untruth—but only to teach as the truth for today 
what was the truth for yesterday. What the world needs today is the leader- 
There is no fault in him. 

Do you remember my writing you about our visit to the country? 
thought of those dear people so often. They took us into their hearts and made 


I’ve 


They, like other 


They must be educated; 


Some day good pikes will be built bringing the city and country closer 
Will these people, so content now, still gather in God’s house, or will 
Surely no progress can be made if we 
lose love, faith, justice, and neighborliness. 


Always with love, 
MOTHER. 
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for her clothes while in Girls’ School, but 
now she graduated and went home for a 
visit. Mitsue listened to her plans and de- 
sires for her future life, and though she 
sympathized with her ambition, she told her 
very decidedly that it was impossible, that 
the family were already carrying too heavy 
a load, and that it was her duty rather to 
help than to ask for pocket-money for school. 
But in spite of opposition Haruko entered 
school, our mission paying her board and 
tuition, and her family sending her money 
for clothes and minor expenses occasionally. 
She stayed only four months, however, and 
then went home sick, and stayed for a long 
time. During that time she recalled to 
Mitsue the Christian hymns and the Sunday- 
school lessons they had learned so long ago, 
and of which Mitsue had thought little for 
ten years. Mitsue’s heart was bitter with 
her long struggle, though, and she wanted 


nothing of the Christian teaching at first, 
though she gladly sang hymns with Haruko. 

When Haruko came back to school the 
next April, Mitsue came too, and worked at 
Kasumi Cho Home, and gradually her preju- 
dice softened, and her heart opened to the 
love of Christ, and this winter since living 
with me she has been baptized, and it is her 
daily prayer and strong hope that her 
mother and young brother may come to 
know the Savior, and yield their lives to 
Him also. 

Her nerves and brain are still weak from 
the fearful strain she has endured since the 
age of twelve, but she has learned where to 
look for help that never fails, and though 
at times her weakness and lapses of memory 
are very trying in the home, yet she grows 
stronger daily. 


Tokyo, Japan. 


Woman’s Work 


[Please send items for this department to either Mrs. Alice M. Burnett or Mrs. Lucretia 


Craig Helfenstein, Dayton, Ohio.] 


Reading Campaign < 
SOME societies have begun on the work 
of the campaign. Have you? 

Of necessity some changes must be made 
in the list of leaflets as printed in the June 
number of The Christian Missionary; but 
we shall make substitutions which will 
serve the purpose fully as well. 


What is the purpose? Well, one thing 
is that the July program may be fully car- 
ried out. Number 4 on the program calls 
for answers from ten women. How can 
they tell what leaflet interests them most, 
if they have not read leaflets? Of course, 
that does not necessarily mean the leaflets 
contained in the list printed. Some folks 
have thought that No. 4 on the July pro- 
gram is a leaflet itself, but it is not. We 
urge you to “get busy” ih the Reading Cam- 
paign so that the women who have not been 
in the habit of reading leaflets may “get 
the habit” and be ready for the July 
meeting. 

Another purpose of the campaign is that 
we may help persons who do. not have 
abundance of missionary literature at hand, 
and need the inspiration and uplift that such 
reading can give them. 

A third purpose is that we may be able 
to strengthen the interest in mission work 
among the forces we already have enlisted: 
and fourth, a hope that new recruits may 
be enlisted in the work of our Master’s 
Kingdom. 





REMEMBER 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund 








A CABLEGRAM from India, April 5, an- 

nounced the death of Pundita Ramabai, 
who has been known for nearly a genera- 
tion as the savior of many Hindu widows. 
In 1888 she visited the United States, where 
she interested many people in her plan for 
starting a home for widows where her coun- 
try women could come without fear of 


breaking their caste, since Ramabai herself 
was a widow. On her return to India she 
opened such a school, which grew rapidly, 
and soon hundreds of little girl widows were 
finding loving protection and a way to self- 
reliance. While the enterprise started 
solely for widows, it has developed in later 
years that schools and orphanages for 1500 
or 1700 young women and girls have been 
carried on with the greatest success. She 
trained her Own teachers for the industrial 
departments of weaving, printing, and farm 
work. In addition to her activities in su- 
perintending and financing, she translated 
the Bible and many other books into the 
language of her people. 

Last summer her brilliant and beautiful 
only daughter entered the Heavenly Home 
and so soon did the mother follow her. Thus 
has passed into eternal joy a woman who 
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has not only brought unspeakable blessing 
to thousands of women of her own race, but 
one who has by- the story of her personal 
devotion to Christ brought inspiration and 
uplift to multitudes the world over. 


RS. LULU CRAIG HELFENSTEIN, 
one of the editors of this column, en- 
joyed the greater part of the month of June 
attending conferences and visiting with old 
friends in the State of New York. Perhaps 
later our readers will be privileged to read 
interesting notes from Mrs. Helfenstein’s 
pen regarding some of the happenings dur- 
ing her recent trip. Whatever she writes 
is always interesting and helpful. 





REMEMBER 
The July Offering 
For the Literature Fund 


RS. ADELINE L. WALSH writes us 

that the missionary society of the High 
Street Christian Church, of Springfield, 
Ohio, observed Cradle Roll Day Tuesday af- 
ternoon, June 20. The Sunday-school room 
was beautifully decorated with baskets and 
bowls of flowers, also birds and American 
flags. The members of the society held a 
short business session before the following 
program was given: 


Song—“Brighten the Corner Where You Are.” 
Prayer. 
Song—‘“Can a Little Child Like Me?” 
By four little girls. 
Scripture Reading—Mark 10: 13-16. 
Elizabeth Gram. - 
Leaflet—“Sunny Jim.” 
Mrs. S. B. Neal. 
Dialogue—“How the Missionary Cradle Roll Helps.” 
Jean McCain, Gladys Gram, Elizabeth Gram. 
Leaflet—“Of Such Is the Kingdom.” 
Mrs. H. Baughman, 
Song—*“Many Little Children.” 
Primary Children. 
Mite Box Opening. 

Among the Cradle Roll children present were the 
year-old twin daughters of Mrs. Clarence Brecht. Re- 
freshments were served at the beautifully decorated 
tables in the primary room. About. fifty children 


and mothers attended the party. 








The Forward Movement of the Christian Church 


REV. WARREN H. DENISON, Superintendent. 
REV. SIMON BENNETT, Field Worker. 
Headquarters, 21-23 C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


Department of Devotion—Rev. Ernest D. Gilbert, Fall River, Mass. 


Department of Evangelism—Rev. R. C. Helfenstein, D. D., Dover, 


, Delaware. 


Department of Religious Education—Mr. Hermon 
Departmen Ww 


t of Life Recruite—Rev. 
of Stewa i 


Eldredge, 
. J. Hall, Dayton, Ohio. 


rdship—Rev. J. O. Atkinson, D. D., Elon College, N. C. 
of Tithing—Rev. E. A. Watkins, D. D., Lima, Ohio. 


Department 
Department of Home Missions—Rev. O 


S. Thomas, D. D., Dayton, Ohio. 


Department of Foreign Missions—Rev. Wilson P. Minton, Dayton, Ohio. 


TE cannot too strongly urge a hearty 
observance of Go-to-College Sunday, 
July 9, in all of our churches and by all 
of our pastors. A thousand more young 
people from our homes should enter college 
this fall. Trained leadership is one of the 
greatest needs. That leadership should be 
thoroughly Christian. Our Christian col- 
leges are the best institutions for our Chris- 
tian Church sons and daughters. They de- 
liver the goods educationally. Their courses 
are strong, their professors are well trained 
and give their time to the students from 
the freshman year to the senior year. The 
atmosphere of our institutions is Christian. 
Seldom ever does a student go through a 


full college course without becoming a 
Christian. It is rare indeed that a student 
graduates who has not made the important 
decision of his life. Your sons and daugh- 
ters will get something at our schools which 
they will not get elsewhere. Sometimes we 
hear folks say that their children cannot get 
what they want at our institutions. This 
is usually gratis talk and in most cases 
comes from those who have never visited 
our colleges and who know little of their 
courses of study. The writer’s sons and 
daughters attend our own colleges because 
he wants them to get both education and 
Christian character; because he wants them 
to make good in the world; because he 
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wants them to succeed in life; because he 
wants them to have the highest ideals; be- 
cause he wants them under trained Chris- 
tian professors in the freshman year as 
well as in any other year, and even more 
so. We would plead with young people to 
enter college this fall. We would urge par- 
ents to encourage in every way the impor- 
tance of a college education, and in one 
of our own Christian colleges. 

We must also bear in mind that we can- 
not build up our Christian Church by send- 
ing our young people elsewhere for their 
higher education. Go to college. Stand by 
our own colleges. Give your sons and 
daughters the best of training, and do it 
under Christian influences. 


Ontario Conference 


QNE does not need to be in attendance 

at the Ontario Conference very long 
to feel the thrill of the Forward Movement 
spirit. The session just closing was of high 
order, the program was up-to-date and was 
in line with the denominational program. 
The leaders have a vision of their task. 
They have caught something of the possi- 
bilities offered through the Forward Move- 
ment. There was a net gain in conference 
membership. They have a field secretary. 
They are planning to build a splendid 
church in the great city of Toronto. They 
ordained a fine young college graduate, 
Llewellyn Fletcher, the son of Rev. W. P. 
Fletcher, to the ministry. He will take a 


postgraduate course in Yale, then special : 


missionary training and go out as a mis- 
sionary under our church. The spirit, the 
entertainment, the forward look, all made 
it a fine session. The conference took great 
care to have a strong Forward Movement 
committee named so that no church in the 
conference would remain unorganized on 
the Forward Movement plans. It was our 


first visit to this conference and we were 
delighted with it. 
oO 


OUR Field Worker, Rev. Simon Bennett, 

has just been spending a week with the 
churches of the Mt. Vernon Conference. 
He is attending the Pastors’ Summer Con- 
ference at Union Christian College to hold 
conferences with pastors and workers in 
that section and assist them in working 
out the Movement’s plans. 


ao 


SERIES of Forward Movement meet- 

ings will be held in the Rays Hill and 
Southern Pennsylvania Conference about 
August first. Field Worker Bennett will be 
assisted by the Conference Field Secretary, 
Rev. A. W. Sparks, and the conference of- 
ficers. 

5 


T is very encouraging to see how the con- 
ference program committees are build- 
ing their programs upon the Movement’s 
plan. Steadily the program of the denomi- 
nation is being woven into the life of our 
church. Its goals are being held before 
our people at nearly every gathering. Its 
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plan of simple and effective organization 
appeals to our leaders, as it simplifies the 
organization work in the churches and con- 
ferences. Our pastors are seeing what it 
means to be able to be in touch with every 
family of the parish on any matter on very 
short notice. Denominational .workers are 
realizing the value of direct channels of 
communication to every family along their 
particular line of effort. It is splendid to 
realize that a real effort is being made in 
a definite way to enlist every member of 
the church in a definite task suited to his 
abilities and among the folk of his own 
neighborhood and acquaintance. Would 
that. every church would use this splendid 
means of helpfulness. The Forward Move- 
ment is the denomination’s, official church 
program. It is worth your while to use 
it. 
o 


NE of our pastors in the Western Con- 

vention writes: “I appreciate the many 
good things found in the literature sent out 
by your department. The Forward Move- 
ment is, in my judgment, the only hope 
for the life of the Church in the future.” 
More and more the simplicity, the real prac- 
tical features of the program and plan are 
gripping our workers. 


oO 


GOODLY number of prayer covenants 

were signed at the Ontario Confer- 
ence and at the institutes held in the New 
York Eastern Conference and at the Sun- 
day-school convention of the Rays Hill and 
Southern Pennsylvania Conference. We are 
asking Devotional workers in every church 
and conference to hasten in sending in long 


lists. 


Have You 


(a) Sent in your church Forward Move- 
ment committee? 

(b) Planned your conference program 
around your denominational program? 
That does not mean just an address on 
the program, but the putting of the 
program across in your conference. 

(c) Raised your church quota of the spe- 
cial million in five-year pledges? It 
is time to be a 100% church as far 
as your quota is concerned, also. 


H. B. Samells 


DURING the time of the high exchange 

rate between the United States and 
Canada, Brother Samells has acted as For- 
ward Movement representative and has re- 
ceived the Canadian payments and looked 
after their deposit. He has reported to 
our office twice a month and he has been 
most accurate and painstaking. The re- 
sponsibility‘and time which this important 
work has required have not been small. We 
greatly appreciate this service by this busy 
Christian layman. As the rate of exchange 
is now so nearly even between these two 
countries, our Canadian subscribers may re- 
mit directly to the Movement’s headquar- 
ters. 
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E hope that our pastors will find it pos- 

sible to attend one of our Summer 
schools for Pastors this year. The one at 
Merom, Indiana, closed June 29, and the 
one at Defiance College opens July 10. 
Plan to go. They are more than worth 
while. 


Simplify Organization 


ONE of the objectives in the Forward 

Movement work and plan is to simplify 
organization and to make the church or- 
ganization effective and easy to be directed. 
In many churches there is no plan of or- 
ganization, but committees, boards, depart- 
ments, or agencies are created every time 
something is to be done, and these are in 
no way related and they pass away or are 
continued in form without training the 
workers for permanent service. The For- 
ward Movement gradually correlates the 
work of the church, trains the workers, and 
increases: the number of workers in the 
congregation. It gives each a definite task 
and. seeks to enlist all in some service. The 
plan of organization is so elastic and simple 
that the smallest and weakest church may 
find it a blessing, as well as the larger and 
most complex church in its multitude of ac- 
tivities. 

Write us your organization problems and 
we will help if we can. For simplicity of 
organization, for definiteness of responsi- 
bility, for efficiency in service, use the group 
method. Politicians, business men, success- 
ful workers use its principles. It will not 
work itself, but you can work it if you will. 


Oo 


Service 


OT only must there be worship, but fol- 

lowing it and coming out of it there must 
be service. Thus the text reads: “Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve.” Religion is not a 
contemplation only, religion is a service; 
religion is not a folding of the hands to- 
gether and an upturning of the eyes to 
measurable heavens, and a silent expectation 
of something that shall fall upon our in- 
dolence and act upon our industry—religion 
is activity, service, sacrifice, devotion, whole- 
hearted consecration of every power of the 
life to one object and if we have not attained 
that height, let us strive after it with sweet 
modesty and with burning energy.—Joseph 
Parker, 

o 


Home 


Christian character may be displayed be- 

fore our eyes at home, and we may never 
discover it, just because it is at home. Aye, 
and let us beware of this, lest our hard 
ways, our proud ways, our selfish tempers 
and our want of love, may all be the daily 
cross and thorn of some child of God hid- 
den from our eyes in our own homes.—Alex- 
ander White. 
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Does the Church Understand ? 


Does the church understand the vast power of Education? 

It is the greatest constructive power in the world in bringing in the Kingdom of 
God. It has always been God’s method. God selected one man and trained him; and 
then a race and trained them; and when the race partly failed, he sent The Great 
Teacher who began by choosing twelve men and training them. From that day to the 
present, the Church has been the great educative force in the progress of mankind. 
Today when the missionary goes out, he founds a school. It is God’s method. As 
Professor Cope says: “The capital irreverence is when the 


Church will not take God’s way.” 


Education and the Development of the Individual 


True education is the development of the latent powers of 
the soul. True education makes God real and reveals God’s 
purpose for a life. It inspires the soul with a divine discontent 
and a godlike determination to realize one’s self. It is ever 
throwing light on life; and light, enough of it, makes life beauti- 


ful. The growth of a soul is a.process of education. 


The Church’s Duty 


If we are to have a full-orbed education (and anything less 


is a tragedy), we must depend upon the Church to provide it. 
With present conditions, the state can provide only partial edu- 


cation. Religion must of necessity be left out. School 
Shall we have a race of religious illiterates? 


Are the leaders of the next generation to be intellectually alert, but morally and 
spiritually wizened? If they are not— 


We Must Stand by the Church College 
With Men and Money 
The Church’s Great Opportunity Lies Here 


Department of Education, American Chris- 
tran Convention, W. G. Sargent, Seoretary, 
138 Lenox Avenue, Providence, R. I. 
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The Handwriting on the Wall 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 16, 1922 
Daniel 5: 17-28 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 
Secretary of Sunday-schools 


Golden Text—God shall bring every work 
into judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether it be good, or whether it be evil._— 
Eeel. 12: 14, 

Poco ooo oo oe ooo ooo ooo erent 
HOME DAILY READINGS 


July 10—The Drunken Feast. 
er Tr Dan, 5: 1-4. 


Tuesday, July 11—The ae on 
the Wall, Dan. 5: 5-9. 


dnesda July 12—The Explanation. 
ree ” P Dan, 5: 25-31. 


July 30+ eee for 
+ 23: 29-35. 


eames July shisthcaimanaenne for 
Others, 1 Cer, 8: 1-13. 


in 15—Temperance for 
God, 1 Cor, 3: 16-23. 


16—A Redeemed World. 
Isa. 35: 1-10. 


, ee eee) 


T was the psalmist who said that God’s 
people should be defended from “the de- 
struction that wasteth at noonday.” 


There are a lot of people who make fools 
of themselves at the noonday of life. A 
little pride of position, a little fullness of 
purse, a little ease up in life and seeing 
the days come and go until the doubt of 
God creeps in and “You never live but once” 
is carried by the faithful imps of the devil 
and wisdom flies out at the window. 


David, the darling of Israel, rose to great- 
ness and in the noonday of his prosperity 
he fell. Solomon, after his wise choice at 
Gibeon and the Lord’s answer, became too 
(worldly) wise and too wonderfully rich, 
and in the high tide of his life came “the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday.” 


But we do not need to go clear back to 
David and Solomon and Belshazzar, Look 
around you and see men who seemed to 
start right, but position or power or purse 
turned their heads and in the noonday of 
life, when they should have done their best 
things—destruction came. Nebuchadnezzar 
was such an one. Belshazzar was such an 
one. Every man who spends his time and 
his money and himself without regard to 
God’s claims on his life is such an one, 

Look out for the hdnd upon the wall. 


“God shall bring every work into judgment.” 
Golden Text. 
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July 


Sunday, July 


It was Solomon the wise man who said 
this. And that only goes to show that it 
possible for a man to talk like a wise man 
and act like a fool, for that is certainly 
what Solomon did in the end. Not talk 
but walk counts with God and with man in 
the final reckoning. 


“Let thy gifts be to thyself; and give thy 
rewards to another.” V. 17. 


Here’s a man who can’t be bought. 

Here’s a man who is not looking at you 
to see how much he can get out of you. 

Here’s a man who is seeking to know 
how much he can do for you. 


But he faces an altogether different kind 
of a man—a man who thinks that his money 
and his favor and his gifts can buy any- 
thing. 

Did you ever sit down and write on a 
piece of paper the things which God has 
given you without money and without price 
and which money cannot buy? Your life, 
health, eyesight, hearing, sunlight, beauty 
everywhere—but the list is too long to start. 
Or put it the other way. Are you poor 
or rich? How much money may I offer you 
for your health, your children, your friends 
—but you know that the millions of a Rock- 
afeller would not be enough. You are rich. 
Ask favors of no one but God. All other 
things are paltry and worthless in com- 
parison. 


What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own life? Or, 
How many millions will you take for your 
life? 

“And thou, his son, O Belshazzar, hast not 

humbled thy heart.” V. 22. 


How easy it is to forget. How hard it 
is to learn a plain lesson. We forget and 
we neglect and we sin deliberately after 
a warning. How can God ever forgive us 
after such knowing sin? God has spoken 
again and again to Belshazzar and to you 
and to me. Why do we forget? Why are 
we not more humble at his feet for counsel? 


“Thou hast lifted up thyself.” V. 23. 


And that is one of the most disgusting 
things on the calendar to do. Even when a 
man has done something worth while, it 
makes you half sick to hear him brag about 
it. But when a man has done nothing at 
all but to live on the reputation and folly 
and sins and gold of his fathers and then 
brag about that—well, words fail here. 


He that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted. He that exalteth himself shall be 
abased. 


“God in whose hand thy breath is.” V. 23. 


Without any power or thought on our 
part God gives us the breath we breathe 
and the blood which silently but surely flows 
through our veins and arteries and carries 
power and strength and life to every part 

“of our being and makes it possible to do 
what we may do. Then after he has done 
all that, we use that power against him and 
for our selfish aims—God forgive us—if 
God can. 


Sharper than a serpent’s tooth is an un- 
grateful child. 


Mene (Numbered) 


Our times are in his hands. He knows 
the end from the beginning. The days of 
our years are threescore years and ten, 
or they may be one score and ten as God 
wills—we know not. The great thing is 
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that we so number our days that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom. 
Tekel (Weighed) 


We may think we are doing some pretty 
big things, but when they get on to God’s 
scales they don’t weigh much. Money 
weighs absolutely nothing whatever on the 
balance scales of God and it will not pass 
through the gates for legal tender no mat- 
ter how much of it we have. 

Sacrifice, Service, Love, Humility, Faith 
—these are the things which tip the scales 
of God’s eternal reckoning. These are the 
kind of things out of which they build 
houses in heaven. Gold is so cheap there 
that they pave the streets with it. God 
don’t need any more money. The cattle on 
a thousand hills, the gold in a million mines, 
the stars of a million worlds—all are his 
and he needs not to ask you or me for gold, 
But he is short on love from his children 
and sacrifice from those he loves. These 
weigh heavy and provide an abundant en- 
trance into the eternal Kingdom. 


Upharsin (Divided) 


“Then whose shall these things be?” 

Have you seen old men (and younger 
ones) piling up as if they were always to 
keep all they gathered together? But they 
must give up. They must divide all earthly 
possessions. 

And God have pity on us if all we have 
to leave is “THINGS” for others to divide 
among themselves and be the weaker for 
having them. 

But that which multiplies as it is divided 
—that which we take with us in the end and 
forever—that we leave to others to bless 
them—that is the worth while of life like 
the cell which is divided and each part 
becomes a new cell and a new life. 

Teach us to number our days, O Lord, 
that the numbers may count and blend into 
eternity. 

Teach us to weigh our actions, O Lord, 
that in the final assay we may turn the 
balance of God’s favor toward us. 

Teach us so to divide our money, time, 
and lives, O Lord, that when thou shalt 
come in thy Kingdom that it shall have 
multiplied to thy glory and to others’ good. 
“And when these failing lips grow dumb 
And mind and mem’ry flee 


When thou shalt in thy Kingdom come 
Dear Lord, remember me.” 


Erie, Pennsylvania. 


INCREASE 


One thousand new members of the 
Christian Sunday-schools reported from 
the Southern Christian Convention in 
May. 

Has your school started the 10% plus 
increase plant 

Write the Sunday School Board, C. P 


A. Bidg., Dayton, Ohio, about it. 


Consider, not to die is never to be happy. 
To escape death is to miss of blessedness.— 
Richard Baxter. 
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Earnest or Trifler? 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JULY 16, 1922 
Amos 6:1-8; Eccl. 12:13, 14; Matt. 12:36 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. ND. 
Secretary of Christian Endeavor 


Program Pointers 


Before the service ask four persons to be pre- 
pared to | in earnest prayer. Ask “ other 
members to be prepared to fill in any pauses in the 
testimony meeting with earnest testimony. Have 
three good readers prepared to come forward and 
read the three selections for the lesson. 

Give different sections of the following Bible read- 
ing to certain members of the society and ask them 
to come prepared to make some comment on the 
verse given, 

BIBLE READING 
Earnest Prayet—Acts 12:5; Jas. 5:17; Luke 22: 


Earnest Desire—2 Cor. 5:2. 

Earnest Expectation oe Hope—Phil. 1: 20. 

Earnest Heed—Heb. 

Earnest =e nay “Cor. 12:31. 

Earnest Contention—Jude 3. 

If you prefer, this reading may be given by one 
»*For a motto, “With Both Hands Earnestly.” Mi- 
cah 7:3. 

Thoughts on the Theme 
MOS 6:1. “Woe to them that are at 
ease in Zion.” Be earnest in seeking 
the lost. How few there are comparatively 
in the churches and among the young peo- 
ple who are concerned about the souls of 
their unsaved companions. The agonizing 
prayers and tears for lost souls that used 
to characterize revival services seem sadly 
lacking now. In fact, in so many of these 
services if the pastor or evangelist asks 
for a season of prayer, he often gets such 
a feeble response that he hesitates to ask 
the second time. What would happen, do 
you suppose, if one-half of the members of 
your Endeavor society would get as much 
in earnest about the salvation of the souls 
of lost men and women in your community, 
as they would in helping to find a child who 
was reported lost from home; or in trying 
to rescue drowning men and women if they 
had a boat and oars? And yet Jesus said, 
“Fear not them which kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul: but rather fear 
him which is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell.” Matt. 10:28. If we should 
be in earnest in rescuing bodies from physi- 
cal death, we ought to be infinitely more in 
earnest in seeking to rescue souls from 
eternal death. 

Amos 6:2. In this verse God is calling 
the attention of his people to the punish- 
ment which had fallen upon surrounding 
cities and nations because of their sins, in 
order that they may be aroused from their 
easy-going attitude and led to stir them- 
selves and in earnestness seek the Lord. 

Be in earnest about your salvation. Do 
not trifle with God. We are living in a 
time when so many seem to be trifling with 
the great issues of life. So many of our 
young people take the attitude that all that 
life is for is to have a pleasant time and 
anything—duty, service, serious thinking— 
which in any way takes them from their 
round of selfish pleasure is to be pushed 
aside. Living is serious business. We are 
here not to dream nor to drift nor to trifle 
away life’s golden hours. We are here to 
get saved ourselves in order that me may 
help to save others and help bring in the 


Kingdom of righteousness and joy and 
peace. “Work for the night cometh when 
no man can work.” 

Amos 6: 4-6. What a picture of selfish 
trifling is here given us. Do you think that 
it would be hard to find similar conditions 
in the United States today? And are there 
not thousands who would do just that if 
they were able and had the means? It 
seems to me that whoever puts personal 
pleasure before duty and service is a trifler. 
Are you one? 

Eccl. 12: 13, 14. Every young man and 
young woman ought to learn these two 
verses and repeat them every morning. 
There will be no trifling in life if we hold 
fast to the teaching of these verses. You 
will notice in your Bible that the word 
“duty” is written in italics. That means 
that this word is not in the original He- 
brew, but is a word supplied by the trans- 
lators as they felt that it was necessary 
to complete the meaning. But supposing 
you read the verse leaving that word out, 
“Fear God, and keep his commandments: 
for this is the whole of man.” Man’s time, 
man’s talents, man’s powers are all to be 
used for the fear of God and the keeping 
of his commandments. That does not elimi- 
nate labor, for we are commanded to labor; 
that would not rob us of a reasonable 
amount of legitimate wholesome pleasure, 
for God has written in our beings the law 
of the need of pleasure that builds up and 
recreates, but it certainly does do away with 
trifling pleasure and any pleasure which 
tends to blunt our keenness of taste for 
spiritual things and spiritual pleasures, 
or robs us of energy for the service of God 
and man. 

Matt. 12:36. “But I say unto you, that 
every idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment.” 

Empty conversation is a sign of an 
empty heart. I attended a meeting of offi- 
cials of a young people’s organization when 
there were serious matters before that 
group of leaders for consideration. In that 
group there was a young man of winning 


personality, fine looking, intélligent, witty, - 


but he nearly spoiled that whole evening 
with his trifling remarks. There certainly 
are times when even wit is out of place. 
The Hebrew word for “idle” means liter- 
ally unprofitable. Are your words profit- 
able words or unprofitable? They will 
stand with your deeds in the judgment either 
for or against you. 


By Way of Illustration 


Rev. Charles Simeon kept the picture of 
Henry Martyn in his study. Move where 
he would through the apartment, it seemed 
to keep its eyes upon him, and ever to say 
to him, “Be earnest, be earnest! Don’t 
trifle, don’t trifle!” And the good Simeon 
would gently bow to the speaking picture, 
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and, with a smile, reply: “Yes, I will be in 
earnest; I will, I will be in earnest; I will 
not trifle; for souls are perishing, and Je- 
sus is to ‘be glorified.” O! Christian! look 
‘away to Martyn’s Master, to Simeon’s Sa- 
vior, to the Omniscient One. Ever realize 
the inspection of his eye, and hear his 
voice.—S. J. Moore. 

It once happened that there was a fire 
in a lunatic asylum. When the deliverers 
were going from room to room, rescuing 
the poor creatures from death they found 
one poor maniac sitting, rubbing his hands 
with delight, looking at the blazing rafters 
above his head, and enjoying the scene with 
intense and pitiable pleasure. Poor man! 
he did not know his danger. A few mo- 
ments more, and the rafters would have 
fallen in, and buried him in the general 
ruin.— Bowes. 

There are important cases in which the 
difference between half a heart and a whole 
heart makes just the difference between sig- 
nal defeat and a splendid victory.—A. K. 
H. Boyd. 

Full of vows and full of labor, 
All our days fresh duties bring; 


First to God, and then our neighbor, 
Christian life is an earnest thing. 


Onward, ever onward pressing, 
Yet untried as angel’s wing, 
Believing, doing, blest and blessing, 
Christian life is an earnest thing. 
—Selected. 


“ 


In the autumn of 1869, an epidemic of 
smallpox was feared in the city of New 
York. The Board of Health resolved to 
prevent it by a general vaccination. Eighty 
agents were employed to visit every house 
and family. In the space of one month, the 
entire work was accomplished, and the epi- 
demic prevented. Christians have to meet 
the more prevalent disease, sin, and require 
equal earnestness. * 

It is said that William Penn was granted 
in the charter he procured, as much land— 
westward from a certain point—as a man 
could walk over in three days. Penn and 
several others walked leisurely for a day 
and a half and covered thirty miles. This 
was all they then wanted. Later, however, 
seeing their need and their opportunity, the 
colonists sent out several of their swiftest 
walkers to walk the remaining day and a 
half to which they were entitled. These 
covered eighty miles in thirty-six hours. 
In any case much depends upon being ear- 
nest, alert, and enthusiastic.—Selected. 


7 
We suggest that sometime dur- 
ing the meeting Longfellow’s 
poem, ‘‘Psalm of Life,’’ might be 
given as a reading or recitation. 











For Discussion 


Give some of the distinguished traits of a trifler. 

When does amusement become trifling? 

What does trifling reveal with regard to the char- 
acter of a person? 

Name one thing about which we should be in 
earnest. (Give to several). 

“a should a Christian above all others be ear- 
nest 

How will the use of our time reveal whether we 
are in earnest or flers 

1023 Garfield Ave., 

Springfield, Ohio. 


o 


The Tobacco Leaf says that a resolution 
has been adopted by the New York Athletic 
Club, “permitting ladies to smoke in the 
clubhouse and grounds.” It is a safe pre- 
diction that no lady will ever smoke there. 
Some women may do so. 
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Some New. Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


Types of Preachers in the New Testament. 
By A. T. Robertson. George H. Doran 
Company. $1.60. 


For the average Bible student, there is 
no more helpful method of Biblical instruc- 
tion that that which weaves scriptural truth 
about the person of some Bible character. 
And Professor A. T. Robertson has ren- 
dered a real value to the average man as 
well as to many a preacher by giving these 
beautiful miniatures of the more or less ob- 
secure characters of the New Testament. 
There are sixteen pictures in all, including 
such as “Titus the Courageous,” “James 
the Man of Poise,” “Silas the Comrade,” 
“Philemon the Man With a Social Problem.” 
The book reminds one of the famous “Rep- 
resentative Men,” of the Bible by Mathe- 
son; and while these sketches do not aspire 
to the inimitable beauty of poetic descrip- 
tion in those volumes, they are filled with a 
ripe scholarship and a modern adaption 
that make the book a most valuable addi- 
tion to the library of any lover of the Word. 
And because it is a book of short biogra- 
phies, it will prove to be interesting to many 
who would not be at all attracted by an 
impersonal discussion of the vital subjects 
which it touches upon. The book ought to 
be in many a home library as well as 
preacher’s study. 


The Churches of the New Testament. By 
Rev. George W. McDaniel. George H. 
Doran Company. $1.75. 


A similar book is this one by Dr. George 
W. McDaniel; but instead of individuals, 
it makes a study of the various churches 
of the New Testament. So far as we know 
it is the only book which has even attempted 
this very desirable task. Here, chapter by 
chapter, the various churches spoken of in 
the New Testament are made to live again 
in the mind of the reader. Each becomes a 
distinctive organization, with local difficul- 
ties and conditions of its own, just the same 
as are the various local churches of today. 
Each had its own task, its own distinctive 
problems; and Doctor McDaniel shows not 
only how the gospel of Christ was fitted 
into the needs of each but how it also car- 
ries the same adaptions for the specific con- 
ditions of every local church in our own 
day. Doctor McDaniel is a noted preacher 
and a forceful writer; and this book will 
give suggestions and ground work for many 
much-needed sermons—for any pastor who 
will study it. But it will prove equally 
valuable, also, to the Sunday-school teacher 
and Bible reader, in the mental picture 
which it will give them of the various local 
congregations in the Early Church. 

By the way, we note with pleasure the 
very attractive and durable new type of 
cloth binding which the Doran people are 
now using on this and other of their best 
class of religious publications. It adds 
greatly to the appearance as well as the 
durability of these volumes. “ 


The Victory of God. By Rev. James Reid. 
George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 


_ Great sermons are always a great school- 
ing as well as a great inspiration to preach- 
ers, and ministers should avail themselves 
at every opportunity to enrich their lives 
by them. But few preachers ever get the 
chance to hear others speak asd so must 
depend upon the printed sermon. The Her- 
ald is glad, then, to offer them this collec- 
tion of twenty-five great sermons from one 
of the most noted preachers of England. 
It is the voice of a man keenly alive to his 


ows times and vibrant with the spirit of 
God seeking to give a message of salvation 
and uplift. The book well sustains the 
author’s reputation for beautiful thoughts 
beautifully expressed, and his penetrating 
insight into the great spiritual truths of 
the Scripture. We wish that many of our 
ministers might study it carefully, both for 
its thought and its style; and for its in- 
struction as well as for its inspiration. 


What Shall I Believe? A Primer of Chris- 
tian Theology. By Augustus Hopkins 
aoa Fleming H. Revell Company. 


_ As the title indicates, the purpose of this 
little handbook is to present a short outline 
discussion of the great points of the Chris- 
tian faith. The book was finished just be- 
fore the death of the author, and is a brief 
but clear presentation of his interpretation 
of essential Bible truth. But while he de- 
clares that he holds “the middle ground be- 
tween the higher critics and fundamental- 
ists, and believes it possible for them both 
to reconcile their differences by a larger 


—— 


To Young Men 


O Young Men, 
With your clean and manly faces; 
With your lithe and active bodies, 
I love you! 


O Young Men, 
With your joyous, hopeful hearts; 
With your thirsty, yearning souls, 
I fear for you! 


What seek you, Comrades? 

Why fare you forth so gaily? 

Ah! tell me not, for I know already. 

Ambition flaunts her stars in your 
clear sky; . 

Riches with glittering finegrs beckon 
you; 


Love’s soft, sweet voice is calling, call- 


ing. 

After them, Comrades, for the chase 
is worthy! 

But, when you meet, subdue them; 

For they'll be master save you make 
them serve. 


O Young Men, 
With your fresh and forceful pow- 
ers; 
With your trust, and with your 
vision, 
I pray for you! 
O Young Men, 
In your conquests and achievements; 
In your still unsullied futures, 
I hope for you! 
—Donald A. Fraser, in New 
York Christian Advocate. 


—————EEo— 


view of the deity and omnipresence of 
Christ,” yet we are sure that he offers no 
such acceptable basis for their unity. His 
whole system is built upon the idea of 
Adam’s fall and the substitutionary con- 
ception of Christ’s atonement, together with 
other kindred views that will make the book 
of little service to most modern preachers 
and students. 


The Psalms as Liturgies. 


By John P. 
Peters. 


The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 


When one completes this volume of five 
hundred fertile pages, it is with a deepened 
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sense of the great loss which the religious 
world sustained in the death of this highly 
revered author.’ The book is not a com- 
mentary on the psalms, in the usual sense 
of that term, but rather a study of them 
as liturgies—being the first time, we be- 
lieve, that such a study has been made. 
None could be better qualified than Dr. 
Peters for such an arduous task. For three 
long periods he was a resident in the Holy 
Land, and by training as well as by nature 
was richly qualified to give these great 
songs the local coloring and the contem- 
poraneous viewpoint which breathed into 
them their meaning and inspiration in that 
far-off day. The introductory chapter upon 
the book of Psalms is itself a fine contribu- 
tion to Biblical literature. And this is fol- 
lowed by his own translation of each of 
the one hundred and fifty psalms, together 
with a brief explanatory note of each of 
them. Such scholarly interpretation opens 
up a great wealth of hidden meaning and 
inspiration in this, perhaps the best known 
book of the Bible. Especially will the vol- 
ume be of service in the promotion of the 
spiritual and devotional side of Christian 
life. Innumerable pastors will find it to 
be a well-spring of inspiration and renewal 
for their own individual lives, as well as 
for the devotional part of their Sunday 
and prayer meeting services. In these days 
when there is an awakening consciousness 
to the fact that the, devotional and worship- 
ful element has been permitted all too often 
to drop out of our church services and our 
religious propaganda, a work like this will 
prove of inestimable value to anyone who 
will train his heart to be responsive to its 
deep, worshipful message, and to use it in- 
telligently in the preparation of the devo- 
tional services in his own church. 


Church School Administration. By E. Mor- 
ris Ferguson. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.75. 


After thirty-six years of active Sunday- 
school work in the field as well as in the 
local church, the author ventures to set 
forth here a very complete discription of 
the church school, and to tell in detail how 
it should be organized in order to accom- 
plish that which we have a right to expect 
of it in this day of growing appreciation 
of the place and value of religious educa- 
tion in the work of the Church. It is meant 
“to be read through by the average business 
man superintendent of a modern Sunday- 
school;” and we are sure that any man who 
is at all capable of the task of superintend- 
ing, will get great value by the process of 
simply reading it through. But the. book 
is worthy of very much more serious at- 
tempt, and ought to be made a textbook 
for careful study, both by individuals and 
by groups who are seeking a comprehensive 
view of competent Sunday-school organiza- 
tion and efficiency. 


The Disciplines of Liberty. The Faith and 
Conduct of the Christian Freeman. By 
Willard L. Sperry. Yale University 
Press. $2.00. 


Feeling that “the idea of liberty, in one 
form or .another, dominates the religious 
life of the present day,” the author has 
presented this study in the disciplines of 
liberty in the firm conviction that there is 
an acceptable freedom in faith and conduct 
for every sincere Christian. First discuss- 
ing the question, “What Is a Christian?” 
he then takes up the theme of Jesus and 
religious authority. He believes that 
“Christian thought begins with the benevo- 
lences of common life which no minor pes- 
simism can deny,” and that Jesus Christ 
finds his authority over the human mind 
and heart because of his embodiment of the 
Eternal Goodness of God. Especially in- 
teresting is the author’s success in trying 
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to translate the doctrine of original sin 
into the “intelligible and creditable terms” 
of modern science, and to identify Christian 
dogma with the historical and personal ex- 
periences of mankind. The discussion of 
the Church and its work is thoughtful and 
constructive, and the entire book is worthy 
a studious reading on the part of those who 
are seeking guidance in this day of troubled 
thinking and uncertain efforts at necessary 
readjustment. 


The Training School of Popularity. By 
Muriel White Dennis. George H. Doran 
Company. $1.24. 


_ This is a unique little volume of letters 
in which “Cousin Jane” takes up and dis- 
cusses with “Peggy,” a young high school 
student, many ‘of those subjects in which 
such a young lady is so vibrantly interested. 
Older folks must always remember that 
girls have a profound, and not altogether 
misplaced, interest in such themes as “The 
Art of Being a Guest.” “Meeting People 
Easily,” etc.; and every one at once recog- 
nizes the value of others like, “The Ear- 
marks of a Lady,” “A Girl’s Relation to 
Men,” etc. So that both the subject mat- 
ter and the manner of its presentation 
make an attractive little book which might 
well have a large reading by your young 
friends. 


Christian Work as a Vocation. By Rev. 
Henry H. Tweedy, Rev. Harlan P. Beach, 
and Judson J. McKim. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.00. 


Here is a very timely little volume which 
we wish might be placed in the hands of 
hundreds of graduates who are just leav- 
ing our high schools and colleges. Its pur- 
pose is to present the claims, the qualifica- 
tions, and the rewards of three main lines 
of definite Christian service—the ministry, 
the foreign mission field, and the Y. M. C. 
A. work. Such an aim ought to give the 
book a great circulation and make it one 
to be widely sought by pastors and church 
leaders, to place in the hands of their 
thoughtful youth. The able authorship of 
in three divisions is ample guarantee that 
it is written in a most attractive and com- 
pelling manner. The Herald earnestly 
urges our readers to see to it that this 
little volume finds its way into the hands 
of young students who ought to be led to 
think earnestly of dedicating their lives to 
Christian service. But one must regret 
that the book does not embrace a larger 
compass, and include nursing, religious edu- 
cational leadership, and other lines of 
Christian work also, in the vocations dis- 
cussed. 


From the Field 


DELAWARE 


Dover, June 26—Sunday marked twelve years of 
faithful service by the Peoples Christian Church to 
our community. Our town is made up of its churches, 
its schools, its homes, and its places of business, etc., 
and our churches mean more to our town than any of 
us realize. Peoples Church has had a most remark- 
able growth and has rendered a vital service to our 
community. It now has a resident membership of 
more than four hundred and fifty, numbering in its 
membership many of our leading citizens. It has a 
strong men’s organization known as the St. Paul’s 
Brotherhood, which now has an enrollment of two 
hundred and twenty-one men, which organization has 
rendered systematic service to the needy of the com- 


munity and has furnished lecture programs of the, 


highest type free to the citizens in the interest of 
education and community welfare. Dr. Chas. Reyn- 
olds Brown, Dean of Yale Divinity School, will address 
the June meeting of the St. Paul’s Brotherhood of 
Peoples Church, Thursday night, June 29. The church 
also has one of the most active Sunday-schools on the 
Peninsula with strong class organizations that furnish 
wholesome social life for the members. Another for- 
ward step that has been. taken by Peoples Church 
the past year was that of installing a high-grade mo- 
tion picture equipment in the interest of moral and 
religious education. We are interested in the wel- 
fare of all our churches especially. and we want to 
extend congratulations to Peoples Church in its cele 
bration of its Twelfth Anniversary and express our 
best wishes for its future prosperity —Delaware State 


ews, 
ILLINOIS 


Murphysboro, June 22—The writer com- 
menced a meeting with the Drury Chris- 
tian Church June 17, as the field worker. 
We are having a very interesting meeting. 
The weather has been extremely warm, but 
we are having fair congregations. We hope 
the meeting may result in much good. We 
do want a great revival, so pray for us to 
that end. It seems as though the churches 
are getting cold and careless. We need a 
general revival all over the Lord’s territory. 
Rev. George W. Miller is the efficient pas- 
tor of this people—J. A. Tracy, Field 
Worker. 


Tuscola; June 26—The Children’s Day 
service at Lake Fork last Sunday was 
very good. I visited many homes while 
there and had one accession to the church 
at night. Next Sunday afternoon I will 
cenduct a baptismal service. The missionary 
rally at Tuscola held on Thursday of last 
week was very helpful and inspiring and 
was well attended considering the busy 
time of year for the farmers. Although the 
money pledges are not so great as those 


of last year, the work is reaching out to 
other new organizations. Mrs. Johnson, 
the president, is doing some effective work 
in Central Illinois that will prove to be 
lasting. Brother Simon Bennett, Field 
Worker for the Forward Movement, gave 
an address for Brother Fry on Sunday eve- 
ning at his church at Milmine. The mission 
rally deprives us from the Pastors’ School 
this week.—HOEL. 


Keehsburg, June 28—We held our Chil- 
dren’s Day services at the Christian Church 
at Rochester on the banks of the Wabash 
River. The attendance was estimated to be 
about two hundred. The morning devotional 
service was led by Brother C. E. Nelson, of 
the Wynoose Christian Church. It was a 
grand meeting and a day that will long be 
remembered. Like the apostle Peter, some 
of us wanted to stay and build houses for the 
Master. The Pleasant Hill and Wynoose 
Christian churches were well represented. 
The Christians were made to rejoice in the 
Redeemer’s love and sinners were made to 
weep on account of their sins. At the close 
of the devotional service Brother James 
Wheeler, of the Rochester Christian Church, 
sang a beautiful song. Dinner was served 
on the ground. There was plenty and to 
spare. In the afternoon the children’s serv- 
ices were opened by an address by Brother 
John Jenkins, of Rochester. The children 
responded splendidly. Rev. C: N. Merritt, a 
Methodist minister of Fairfield, delivered 
an inspiring sermon. There were preaching 
services in which the pastor was assisted by 
Brother P. J. Beidleman, of Rochester. We 
give God all of the praise for the good day 
and the blessings which we received.—CoRA 
Truitt, Pastor. 

: INDIANA 


Merom, June 28—We are having a feast 
of good things at the Pastors’ Conference. 
The attendance is not what it should be, but 
a fine body of men is here and a fine spirit 
prevails. The pastors should avail them- 
selves of this great opportunity. Bro. Simon 
Bennett is to visit the Illinois Conference 
territory soon: Burnt Prairie, Wednesday, 
July 5; Christian Chapel, July 6; Pleasant 
Union, July 7; Texas City, July 8; Poplar, 
Sunday morning, July 9; Lovisville, Sunday 


evening, July 9; and Hord, July 10.—A. H. 
ETT. 


BENNETT. 
KANSAS 


Langdon, June 25—The Pleasant Hill 
Church is getting along very nicely. Last 
Sunday a dinner was given to Brother 
Strange and a nice present given to him. 
Brother Strange is leaving -the Pleasant 
Hill Church so he can be with his mother 
who is getting old and needs his care. 
Brother A. A. Thomas is taking the work 
for the remainder of the conference year. 
Brother Thomas held a two weeks’ meeting 
during the winter and all of the people were 
well pleased. There have been five new 
members received into the church since the 
meeting.—X. 

OHIO 


Troy, June 26—Our third Volunteer Day 
in the Troy Church has proven the best 
ever. Our budget for the church year for 
current and benevolent expenses amounted 
to $6,645, and the balance church debt for 
lot joining the church, $5,000. The finance 
committee put these two together in the 
budget for the year and so announced it. 
The total amount volunteered was $8,850. 
This was all without solicitation. The re- 
mainder is now being arranged for by see- 
ing those not having pledged. A splendid 
evening was recently experienced when we 
held a reception for the 145 new members 
received during the year. Class 7 was host- 
ess and they did their part well. A pro- 
gram and a social hour of fun were enjoyed 


‘by all. Out of our high school graduating 


class of forty-six members, twenty-one of 
them were from the Troy Church and Sun- 
day-school. We are pleased with the in- 
terest the church is taking in better edu- 
cation. Our Booster Chorus is still doing 
a fine work. Sunday, June 25, they attended 
the services at the Knoop’s Children’s Home 
and delighted the youngsters there with 
their thrilling music. Our Sunday-school is 
down some this warm weather, but even 
then it is running above the 500 mark. 
Home Mission Day resulted very splendidly 
in the amount of offering. The Sunday- 
school offering amounted to $281 and the 
total offering of the various departments of 
the church will reach close to $800. The, 
amounts are not yet all collected. The 
Children’s Day program given on Sunday 
evening entitled, “Our Lord’s Prayer,” was 
a splendid production, and demonstrated 
that the prayer of our Lord was a great 
masterpiece in missions—A. E. KEMP, 


Pastor. 
VIRGINIA 


Richmond—The First Christian Church 
has been fortunate recently in having the 
pleasure of hearing Rev. P. T. Klapp, Dr. J. 
Y. Fair, of the Presbyterian Church, Mr. 
Watkins, of the Railroad Y. M. C. A., and Dr. 
W. A. Harper, president of Elon College. The 
messages of all these brethren were highly 
appreciated by our people and we shall be 
glad to have a return visit» Our annual 
election of Sunday-school officers took place 
Sunday, June 28, and resulted as follows: 
Superintendent, D. J. Kelly; Assistant 
Superintendent, D. W. Darden; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Wm. R. Harton; Assistant 
Secretary and Treasurer, W. F. Holmes; 
Home Department Superintendent, Mrs. An- 
nie. M. Brown; Cradle Roll Superintendent, 
Mrs. W. T. Walters. Two bank notes amount- 
ing to $2,750 havebeen taken up by the church 
within the last few weeks. The architect is 
busy on the plans for our new church build- 
ing. We expect to be ready to submit them 
to the contractors for bids within the next 
two weeks, and we hope te get the work 
satrted on our church in August. We hope 
to have a church in Richmond, in both a 
building and a membership, which will be a 
‘source of pride to the Southern Convention. 
—W. T. WALTERS. 
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How We Came to Have the Steamboat 
A Story for Children 


BY REV. FRANK H. GARDNER 
All Rights Reserved 


we can find a honey tree in the Lone 

Pine Forest. It was the beginning of 
the last week of the summer vacation and 
the boys had a lot of time to run over to 
the forest before dinner. It was not long 
before they discovered a big tree and judg- 
ing by the bees that were swarming around 
it they concluded there must be piles and 
piles of sweet stuff stored away in the hol- 
low parts of the tree. 

They carefully marked the spot and 
started for home when four big Indians 
sprung from behind the bushes and cap- 
tured the two bears. After tying their 
hands securely, they led them away day 
after day, finally sailing over the waters 
for a whole week. 

At last they came to an Indian wigwam 
and there were made fast to a tree. Poor 
Teddy and Eddie pretty nearly cried their 
eyes out that night, but Teddy tried to keep 
up a brave spirit and to think of some plan 
whereby they could escape and get back 
to their own home in Big Pine Tree Forest. 
The bears were kept tied up by night while 
the Indians slept and in the daytime they 
were made to dig clams and chop wood and 
do other chores for the Indians. __ 

One day while the boys were clamming 
they found drifted up on the shore what 
had once been a small water wheel about 
four feet wide and four feet high. 

Teddy said, “I’m going to hide that thing 
and attach it to one of the canoes and have 
a wheel boat.” 

Eddie laughed at the idea but said he 
would help him all he could. When the 
Indians sent them down to the rocks and 
were not looking, the boys would work on 
their new outfit. They sawed the wheel 
right straight down the middle and had two 
paddle wheels four feet high and two feet 
wide and fastening these on a shaft they 
made a crank for them that would come 
in the middle of the canoe with the two 
wheels on either side. They found a canoe 
in the bushes that the Indians had secreted 
there and to this they attached their wheels 
with their shaft and crank and hid the 
whole thing in the bushes, covering it over 
with pine needles and old brush. 

The boys had found out how to untie 
themselves and as soon as the Indians were 
asleep they: would go down and work on 
their boat and as the day commenced to 
break they would slip back to camp ‘and 
apparently tie themselves up again. 

When everything was all ready and there 
was a moon by which they could find their 
way across the waters they decided to run 
away from their captors. They slipped 
their ropes and quietly pushed the boat 
from its place of secrecy down to the 
waters. The crank was fixed so that both 
boys could turn it at once is they wanted to. 


Cre on Eddie, let’s go over and see if 


One of the Indians happened to awake 
soon after they had gone and looking out 
over the lake saw the boys in the moon- 
light. The Indians immediately started out 
in their canoes to overtake them. It was 
but of little use, for the wheel boat was 
too fast for them.’ The boys worked hard 
at the crank and faster and faster flew 
their canoe, getting farther away from the 
Indians all the time. The Indians soon 
saw that they were outwitted and turned 
back to their home. The boys took the 
rivers until they came to the lake by the 
wood of their own home. Papa and Mamma 
Bear were awfully scared when they first 
saw the wheel boat and started to hide in 
the woods, but the boys shouted to them. 
When they found out that it was really 
Teddy and Eddie they were tickled to death 
to see them again and examined with a 
great deal of interest the new kind of boat 
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and listened attentively while the boys told 
all about finding the wheel on the shore and 
how they had made the wheel boat. 

The- parents thought it very fortunate 
that the wheel had come to them as it had 
and they were very shrewd to think of 
making it over as they had. The boys were 
planning great trips with their new boat, 
but a storm came that night and broke it 
all to pieces. The bears did not know how 
to make a water wheel so they have used 
sailboats ever since that time. 

There were two little boys (Bobbie Ful- 
ton and Henny Hudson) sitting on the 
banks of one of the rivers that saw the 
bears with their new boat running away 
from the Indians and when they saw how 
much faster the wheel boat’ traveled than 
the canoes of the Indians they set to work 
to make a wheel boat that would go by 
steam, and they succeeded_so well that that 
is the kind of boat Daddy is traveling on 
tonight. 

If you and I improve each one of our 
opportunities as the Bear boys and the two 
boys on the bank, I am quite sure that we 
can make life worth while. 


Pottersville, Mass. 


Circumventing Toodlekin 


Some Hints for Father 
BY ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


EEP him outdoors,” says the doctor. 
“Little cherubs like Toodlekin need 
sunshine and fresh air.” So out goes 

Toodlekin, rejoicing, and out he stays for 
as much as ten minutes. Then, unfailingly, 
you hear a grand hullabaloo at the door, and 
behold, it is the cherub wildly cursing his 
gods and bawling to be let in. 

What wonder? Ten minutes are ten cen- 
turies—to a cherub. ' Besides, he sees few 
things outdoors that he can pull down on 
his head, or climb onto and fall off from, or 
destroy himself with in other inviting ways, 
and you know Toodlekin; his dream is sui- 
cide. Indoors, where short cuts to total ex- 
tinction abound, he can be happy. 

Then, too, the indoor environment appeals 
to him because it favors a life of crime. 
Why stay out in the yard where there is no 
wallpaper to tear off, no register to pull up 
by the roots, no bust of Shakespeare to 
overturn, no piano on which to draw pic- 
tures with a tack? 

Clearly, if he is to be put outdoors and 
kept outdoors, as the doctor commands, you 
must circumvent the cherub’s natural in- 
clinations by providing something irresist- 
ibly attractive there, and the neighbors say, 
“Try a sand-box.” 

But you have already tried a sand-box, 
and, while Toodlekin took to it as a duck 
tikes to water, and Tippitoe came over from 
across the street and Pittipat and Jijiboo 
from next door, and there were great do- 
ings, with castles going up and wells going 
down, not to mention the tunnels and the 
pies, some pretty serious drawbacks devel- 
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oped ere long. The sand became “impossi- 
ble.” It was unwholesomely damp after a 
rain. It was dirty when dry. Worse, a lot 
of terrifying red spots appeared on Toodle- 
kin, and you telephoned, and the doctor said, 
“Fleas.” 

It may safely be estimated that, if placed 
end to end, the sand-boxes that have been 
tried and found wanting would reach from 
Washington, District of Columbia, to no one 
can guess where. But there is. nothing 
wrong with the sand-box idea. On the con- 
trary, there is everything right., Only, you 
must build Toodlekin the proper kind of 
sand-box, and take proper care of it. Build 
the Community Service kind. Take care of 
it the Community Service way. 

From a certain point of view, it is amus- 
ing to fin a set of Ph.D.-looking fellows 
at 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, solemnly 
designing sand-boxes for the Toodlekins of 
From another point of view, it is 
the most charming discovery one could hap- 
pen upon. Fifty thousand Toodlekins will 
learn to stay outdoors as soon as fifty thou- 
sand Community Service sand-boxes result 
from the design. 

To build the Community Service sand-box 
you first dig a place nine feet long and six 
feet wide for its underlying bed of cinders 
three feet deep. Then you get four boards, 
each-a foot high and two inches thick to 
make the bin, and fasten them together at 
the corners with angle irons from the hard- 
ware store. Next, you make a cover—in one 
piece, if you like it, or, if sliding it off and 
on seems too laborious, in four. To provide 
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a four-piece cover, you make each section 
six feet long and two feet three inches wide, 
with cross boards'two feet three inches 
long by half an inch thick and three inches 
wide for each end so that the sections will 
fit the box firmly. This much accomplished, 
you nail a wide board around the top of the 
box or at one end, for Toodlekin to sit on or 
for him to use as a counter on which to 
show off his pies. Finally, in go the cin- 
ders, in goes the sand—the best obtainable, 
beach sand preferably—and, with chuckles 
of ebullient appreciation, in goes the cherub. 

Naturally, you have built the box in a 
sufficiently shady place. As naturally, you 
are ambitions to keep it wholesome, which is 
not difficult. The cover excludes animals. 
It also excludes dust. With the cinders un- 
derneath to provide drainage, you can wash 
the sand as frequently as you choose. The 
same drainage removes dampness after rain. 
The sand must not get too dry, far down, 
or it is useless for play, as the tunnels 
cave in and the pies refuse to pack. Always 
keep it somewhat damp down below. And if 
fleas appear, souse it with a weak solution 
of bichloride of mercury. 

No scientist, thus far, has argued that 
Nature made the ocean in order to provide 
beaches for the little children; but when you 
see Toodlekin take possession of the private 
seashore enclosed within that sand-box, and 
stay there, hour after hour, radiantly happy 
in the sunshine and fresh air, you will won- 
der if perhaps science has not a few things 
left to learn. 


Nothing Ventured, Nothing Won 


OOK at it from another angle for a mo- 
ment. Let us ask this question,—What 
faculties are involved in the work of faith? 
Reason? Surely. Conscience? Yes, sure- 
ly. Imagination? Yes. Emotion? Yes, 
and no; possibly, but not necessarily. You 
may have faith without emotion, as some 
bulbs open out their hidden glory without 
water, absorbing from the atmosphere the 
scanty moisture which they need. You may 
have all these other faculties at work, and 
yet faith may still be dead. Reason, con- 
science, imagination may all be present, and 
yet there may be no splendid ventures of 
movement in the life. Reason may perfect 
her logical steps and processes. Conscience 
may become incandescent. Imagination 
may cherish nobler ideals.. Emotion may 
awake in sacred and chivalrous desire. You 
may have all these, and yet you may not 
have the faith which will entitle you to be 
honored in the ranks of those whose glories 
are recounted in the letter to the Hebrews. 
In those shining records you see not only 
reason in logical movement, conscience sur- 
veying larger moral issues, imagination 
scanning the outlines of new worlds, and 
emotion expressing itself in penitential 
word and tears. In the faith of these men 
and women it is life itself that is moving, 
and it is moving in glorious hazard and 
venture. Reason is there, and conscience, 
and imagination, but all these are vitalized 
by the vitalizing companionship of the will, 


and it is the will moving in venturesome 
journeys. If you have reason and con- 
science and imagination without the will it 
is like having three finely upholstered rail- 
way carriages, but no engine. They are all 
right to stand in a station, and you can 
rest and sleep in them, but they are of no use 
for a journey. Add the engine, and the 
whole is in movement, and you can go to 
the ends of the earth! Reason, conscience, 
imagination—now at will, a venturesome 
will! It is in the valorous movement of 
the will, staking everything upon her ven- 
ture, that life is displayed in the vitality 
and regality of faith. 

These heroes and heroines are all in 
movement, and it is always the movement 
of hazard and gamble. “They stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the violence of 
fire, escaped the edge of the sword, turned 
to flight armies of aliens. Others had trials 
of mockiugs and scourgings, yea, moreover 
of bonds and imprisonment; they were 
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Tobacco and Scientists 
By Will H. Brown 


R J. A. L. WADDELL, in his address 

as retiring president of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Engineers in 1918, 
said: “While the efforts of certain 
scientists to prohibit the use of tobac- 
co have proved a failure, as far as the 
populace is concerned, they have con- 
vinced the thinking men that the ef- 
fect of nicotine on the system is to re- 
duce materially one’s mental acumen; 
consequently a very large percentage 
of the scientists and engineers of to- 
day do not use the weed.” 





























Dr. Wm. Mayo, the eminent sur- 
geon, on one occasion when entertain- 
ing a company of surgeons in his 
home, remarked: “It is customary as 
we all know, to pass around cigars 
after dinner, but I shall not do it. I 
do not smoke and I do not approve of 
smoking. If you will notice, you will 
see that the practice is going out 
among the ablest surgeons, the men 
at the top. No surgeon can afford to 
smoke.” - 

a, 
stoned, they were sawn asunder, they were 
tempted, they were slain with the sword.” 
What wealth of hazard is here! What 
prodigality of venture! And what is their 
venture? It is all hidden in this phrase, 
“By faith!” A risking will converts a pas- 
sive belief into an active faith. Without 
hazard there is no faith. Faith without 
works is dead. Paul and Barnabas haz- 
arded their lives for the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. They gambled everything on 
his truth and grace. 

A religion without hazard is a religion 
which makes no discoveries. Nothing ven- 
tured, nothing won! That is the teaching 
of the world on other roads of experience. 
It is also the teaching of the word of God. 
Our hazards are methods of exploration; 


and they are the measures of our findings. 
No stakes, no winnings! Splendid gam- 
bling, splendid gains! What sort of gains? 
Read what Jesus Christ says about them. 
What sort of gains? Read what the apos- 
tle Paul says about them. You may pos- 
sibly remain as poor as a struggling vil- 
lage carpenter, but you will assuredly share 
the riches of the Son of God. But there is 
something even better than that. In the 
common sort of gambling no one grows 
richer but the winner. But where a man 
or woman. hazards their life on the Christ 
everybody shares their gains. All men are 
better when any man sides with God. He 
sweetens the world for everybody else. 
Every noble venture brings heaven into the 
common road and makes it fragrant with 
the perfume of divine truth and grace.— 
J. H. Jowett, in The Continent. 


The Three Misses at Church 


HESE three misses are present in every 
church -and society. They are very 
troublesome. It is a problem how to keep 
them quiet. One or more of them interferes 
with prayers and efforts for harmony. They 
are liable to slip into every committee meet- 
ing or conference on the sly. 

One of them is very dull and always fails 
to grasp the meaning of what is said. Some- 
times she delights in thinking a statement 
must have the worst possible meaning. Often 
people, give her an occasion for not compre- 
hending their meaning by their inaccuracy 
of expression. Too often people speak with- 
out realizing thé full import of their words. 
So this mischievous miss has an opportunity 
to make trouble. She would not do so much 
harm if it were not for her two sisters. They 
spread the trouble. 


One of them misconstrues the meaning of 
statements, not always intentionally but 
often disastrously. She separates the dear- 
est friends. 


“Alas! they had been friends in youth: 
But whispering tongues can poison truth; 
And constancy dwells in realms above ; 

And life is thorny and youth is vain; 
And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain.” 

When words have two meanings this miss 
accepts them in the more damaging sense, 
She suspects a wrong motive for the feel- 
ings and actions of others. Longfellow says, 
“Believe me, every heart has its secret sor- 
rows, which the world knows not; and often- 
times we call a man cold when he is only 
sad.” 

The third miss is the most troublesome of 
all. She is the most blameworthy, as there 
is more of purpose in her mischief. She 
tells lies with her fingers, with her eyes, 
with interrogation points and exclamation 
points. She runs about from one house to 
another. She gets the opinions of people 
about their neighbors or fellow-Christians, 
and then with the“aid of her two sisters 
causes turmoil. Matters become worse and 
worse. Old friends do not even speak now. 
Ant hills are magnified to mountains. A 
drop of fetid water becomes a large, mias- 
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mal swamp. Typhoid germs are planted 
even in the minds of people. 

If these misses could be expelled from 
society how happiness would be augmented! 
They should be killed. There names are 
Misunderstanding, Misinterpretation, and 
Misrepresentation—G. B. Hopkins, in The 
Baptist. 


Giving the Gang a Chance! 
pretty story has recently come from 
Poland to Y. M. C. A. headquarters in 

New York. In the ancient city of Krakow 
is a finely developed street gang,—“urchins, 
the plague of the city,” as one worker frank- 
ly describes them. These lads are utterly 
destitute save for the crudest of sleeping 
quarters and scant dinners and suppers pro- 
vided for them in a Jesuit monastery. The 
men and women, Poles and Americans, 
working in Krakow Y. M. C. A., began to 
have these waifs on their consciences. At 
last, although they had no funds for the 
work, they invited the boys into their build- 
ing of mornings. They introduced them 
first to soap and hot water, both luxuries in 
Poland since the war. Then came a break- 
fast of hot cocoa and a bun, and singing 
and reading and games filled the mornings 
of the first week. After that money came 
in to continue the breakfasts. 


All this began before Christmas, and the 
boys were started on making tree decora- 
tions and toys. The artist blood of the Slav 
showed, for they quickly became adepts so 
that there was sale for these trifles. This 
little commercial venture meant the awaken- 
ing of self-respect and ambition; it meant 
decent clothes and a chance for steady work. 
Every one had been afraid to tackle the 
Krakow street-boy problem, but the quick 
results from this simple experiment are 
drawing the attention of the people and are 
even opening to welfare workers the doors 
of the city prison where the majority of the 
inmates are juvenile offenders. 


Bible, the World’s Best Seller 


HE Bible still is the first best seller. 

Officials of thé American Bible Society 
announce that, despite somewhat depressing 
industrial conditions of the past year, their 
output of copies of the Holy Writ exceeded 
by 380,579 the number of those sold and 
given away the year before. Bibles, Testa- 
ments, and portions of each, together with 
those especially prepared for the blind, 
totalling 4,206,280, were sent to near and 
far corners of the world within the twelve 
months just past. For more than one hun- 
dred years the Society has manufactured its 
own Bibles. 

“We have published Bibles in this house 
in sixty-eight languages and in six systems 
of embossed type for the blind,” says the So- 
ciety’s representative. “The books on the 
shelves represent 3388 different tongues and 
dialects. 

.-“Some of the most curious of those in 





. Mohawk, and so on. 
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which our volumes have been issued are 
varieties of Indian speech, Choctaw, Dakota, 
They also have been 
printed in Arabic, Hawaiian, Icelandic, Bulu, 
Ebon, Gilbert Islands, Japanese, Kurdish, 
Nez Perces, Ponape, Syriac, ancient and 
modern; Quechua, both of Ecuador and 
Bolivia; Zapotec and Zulu, besides all the 
more usual languages and dialects you can 
think of. 

“Many are printed in Yiddish and ancient 
Hebrew. We also issue a Vulgate Bible in 
Latin, which is the standard Roman Catholic 
version. . 

“It is interesting to note that till 1920, 
the greatest number of Bibles was printed 
in English to the number of 745,520. 
Spanish Bibles were second, there being 
151,665 printed. Portuguese followed.” 

“In 1920 this Society, which is a mission- 
ary enterprise and run principally on con- 
tributions, issued 3,825,401 books. That 


WALA 
Just Gone Ahead 


a 
HOUGH he, that ever kind and true, 
Kept stoutly step by step with you, 
Your whole long gusty lifetime through, 
Be gone a while before; 
Yet, doubt not, soon the seasons shall restore 
Your friend to you. 


Il. 


He has but turned a corner; still 

He pushes on with right good will, 

Thro’ mire and marsh, by heugh and hill, 
The self-same arduous way 

That you and he through many a doubtfui 


day 
Attempted still. 


III. 


He is not dead, this friend; not dead, 
But on some road, by mortals tread, 
Got some few trifling steps ahead, 
And nearer to the end; 
So that you, too, once past the bend, 
Shall meet you again, as face to face this 
friend 
You fancy dead. 


IV. 


Push gaily on, brave heart, the while 

You travel forward mile by mile, 

He loiters, with a backward smile, 

Till you can overtake; 

And strains his eyes to search his wake, 

Or, a as he sees you through the 
rake, 


Waits on a stile, 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


AAA 


would mean seven volumes for every minute 
of the year. Average annual issues for the 
past ten years have been over 5,000,000. 
Some of these were sold, but most were 
given to persons unable to pay. 

“We estimate that the American Bible So- 
ciety, in all its branches, put out a total of 
141,729,340 volumes of Scriptures, 25,000,- 
000 of which were whole Bibles for the 150 
years of the Society’s existence through and 
including the year 1920. 

“Recalling that the Bible was the first 
book printed and that it has been printed in 
an ever-increasing number, I believe it ‘safe 
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to say that 600,000,000 copies of the sacred 
book have been turned out since printing 
was invented.”—Chicago Herald Examiner. 


“Come, Ye Faithful” 


HIS hymn is said to have been written 

* by John of Damascus, one of the saints 
of the early Church, probably about the 
Eighth Century, in a solitary monastery a 
few miles from Jerusalem. He wrote many 
poems concerning the Christian life. From 
one of these, written in Greek, two of our 
modern hymns have been derived—“The Day 
of Resurrection,” which is still one of the 
favorite hymns of the Greeks, notably in 
Athens; and “Come, Ye Faithful, Raise the 
Strain,” which is one of our. great Easter 
hymns. Both were translated about the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century by John 
M. Neale, a music publisher. It will be 
noted that the text contains much of the old 
idea of the victory of spring over winter. 
This is symbolical of the victory of the res- 
urrection over death. The hymn portrays 
to a considerable extent the triumphant joy 
which was expressed during the Easter time 
by the early Christians. In our country the 
celebration has become much more sedate; 
but many of the peasants in France and 
Italy still cling to the custom of singing 
and making merry during the Easter season 
of seven or eight days. 

The music is by Arthur S. Sullivan, who, 
although best known as the composer of 
those models of light opera, “The Mikado,” 
“The Pirates of Penzance,” and “Pinafore,” 
ranks also as one of the leading composers 
of English church music. His “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers” is known and sung the 
world over. This fine, stirring tune has 
much the same martial character as that 
splendid, triumphant song. 


Suffering 


YOUNG woman who announced the 

loftiest ambition as a vocalist was told 
that until she had suffered it was unlikely 
that her vocal art would impress others by 
its profound emotional. quality. 

She tossed what she had to toss of her 
hair (for it was bobbed) and answered: 
“Indeed? Then I think I’d prefer not to 
become a great singer.” 

There is little likelihood that she will. 

Many seek to escape the dispensation of 
pain that is a part of life. 

They would like to cushion the shock of 
every grief and disappointment with lux- 
ury; they would like to evade it by travel; 
but it can’t be done. ' 

No matter what our status in life, we 
must take our share of the crosses and af- 
flictions. 


Suffering is good for the spirit. It is the 
great teacher. It discovers to us our own 
natures. We find the unsuspected pitfalls, 
the unknown structural flaws in character. 

It is hardest of all to suffer by proxy. 
For ourselves we feel that we could endure 
almost anything; but the vicarious pain 
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when we stand by and see another in an- 
guish that we long to relieve is the acutest 
form of human misery. 

The one who wins a general affection and 
admiration is the one who in all the woe 
and sorrow that life brings keeps smiling 
and radiant of comfort and of cheer. 

We repeat Lincoln’s funny stories and 
under what circumstances were they told? 
He told them when he was carrying a load 
of a crushing heaviness. He told them in 
the thick of conditions that would break the 
heart and invalidate the mind of a lesser, 
weaker man. 

The serenity we extol in a strong char- 
acter is the serenity of one who has emerged 
from a great tribulation and has lost neither 
hope nor faith. 

We think we see one who came by a 
peaceful way to this happy condition of 
equable contentment: there is peace in the 
light of his countenance. 

But it is the peace that has come only 
after a hard battle. It has come “through 
peril, toil, and pain.” 

Those who have power on other lives are 
those who struggled and came through. 
They are not exultant because they have 
dropped anchor in some quiet haven after 
a long, hard voyage. They dare not think 
they are free from storms and the perils of 
shipwreck forevermore. But if they have 
brought to land any who might have been 
lost without them, they are reasonably glad. 

To suffer is to establish one’s right to 
help others who have found it hard to live. 
The only sympathy worth while comes from 
those who have qualified to give it by pass- 
ing the crucial examination in life’s uneasy 
school of experience.—Evening Sun. 


Jazz, the Evil Spirit of Music 


= expresses hysteria and incites to idle- 

ness, revelry, dissipation, destruction, dis- 
cord, and chaos. It accords with the devas- 
tating, volcanic spirit that has burst forth 
over the world in the last six years. Rhythm 
and musical vibrations swayed the half sav- 
age voodooists like a powerful intoxicant. It 
shows the extreme to which musical vibra- 
tions can control human nerves when im- 
properly employed. This is bad music, but 
the difference between the incantation- 
crazed fanaties-and the patriot or soldier 
stirred to noble action by music is a differ- 
ence in the music itself. Jazz is compounded 


after the same formula as the Voodoo 
chants. Typifying the unbalanced state of 
humanity’s mind, it tends to unhinge it more 
and more. Human nerve tissues respond to 
this perverted organization of sound just as 
readily as did those of the Voodoo zealots, 
and just as readily will they respond to 
music of the higher, ennobling order. 

Seldom do you hear “Home Sweet Home” 
sung now. Formerly it dropped in upon us 
in concert encores and quiet, social, and fam- 
ily gatherings. And every rendition of it 
reacted on the cerebral tissue of those who 
sang and to a lesser extent on those who 
listened. With “Home Sweet Home” silenced, 
home itself tends to disappear. With home 
swallowed up in the cabaret, the great sta- 
bilizing center of society is lost. 

Make music virile. Put red blood into 
it. Associate it with two fisted men who do 
things. Keep away from the jazz abomi- 
nations. Restore the orderly harmonized 
erganization of industrial and social life 
with,good music. Bring back “Home Sweet 
Home.”—Dr. Frank E. Morton. 


What Are You Venturing? 


HE New Testament teaches that the 

heart of faith is venture. If you will 
study chapter II of the letter to the Hebrews 
—that wonderful chapter where the heroes 
and heroines of faith are honored and com- 
memorated as in the gathered memorials of 
some venerable cathedral—if you will study 
the shining legends of that chapter, you will 
find that every instance reveals a vista of 
venture. Some man or woman is taking a 
hazard. Each memorial begiris with the 
majestic prelude—“By faith, so and so, 

: ” and the sentence goes on to de- 
setthe a splendid risk. Every emblazoned 
record preserves the renown of some man or 
woman who staked everything on the faith- 
fulness of God. You pass from one to an- 
other, and they are all the stories of hazard- 
ous exploits. They are very dissimilar. In 
one instance a man is venturously putting 
himself at the head of a mass movement of 
his fellow-countrymen, and he is leading 
them out of age-long bondage. In another 
instance a woman puts a bit of scarlet thread 
in a window and risks her life in the ven- 
ture. Yes, they are very dissimilar. The 
roads are very different, but they are all 
alike in the display of a common venture. 


_ And_therefore do-I say;on the authority of 
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the word of God, that there is no true faith 
without venture. Merely to hug a creed, 
and to take no risk is no more faith than to 
hug a time-table is to take a journey.—J. H. 
Jowett. 

o 


One reason why we are having so few 
young men studying for the ministry is 
because of the lack of Christianity in the 
home. We are greatly alarmed at condi- 
tions in many of our colleges and we say, 
“too much infidelity;” but has it occurred 
to you that it is more serious to have in- 
fidelity in our homes? The parent that pro- 
fesses to believe in the Word of God and 
then contradicts it by the life he lives is a 
destructive critic that is indeed dangerous. 
When we criticize our colleges for permit- 
ting dancing and at the same time send to 
these institutions children from homes in 
which they were taught to dance do you 
think it is consistent?—W. H. Brooks. 


o 


Dr. William Brady, discussing in the 
Brooklyn Eagle some of the effects of to- 
bacco, mentions a number of diseases and 
complaints brought on by smoking, includ- 
ing impairment of vision, tobacco cough, 
deafness, dyspepsia, ringing in the ears, 
palpitation of the heart, insomnia, tremor 
of the fingers, dizziness, dull chronic head- 
aches, and hardening of the arteries, adding: 
“No other drug known to science will more 
quickly or more certainly produce high 
blood pressure.” 


Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Ernest D. Gilbert, oe, of Chicago; Mid. D. 
Room * Chica: 

L. B. McDonald, R. 9, _ Sorinatil, Ohio, 

F. C. Lester, Mibesbeck, 

Donald P. Hurlburt, 580 Se St., Bangor, Maine. 

J. F. Morgan, 12 W. Clifford St., Winchester, Va. 

A. A. Wright, 77 Helen St., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Cc. O. Brown, Morganville, Y. 

oO. V. Rector, 902 S. Main St., Goshen, Ind. 

Edward Francis, Otego, New York, 

N. M. Heikes, Freedom, N. H. 














PASTOR WANTED 


The First Christian Church, of Ravena, N. Y., will 
be without a pastor after August 1. We will be glad 
te correspond with any pastor who is in the field 
for a charge, and, if practical, make arrangements 
to have him come here as a — 

H. Hol.&neeck, 
“Chairman Mintetertal Committee. 
Ravena, New York. 





RAYS HILL AND SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA 
CONFERENCE 


Notice is hereby given that Sections 8 and 9 of 
Article 5 of the Constitution of the Rays Hill ae 
Southern Pennsylvania Christian Conference will be 
open for change at the next session of said con- 
ference. 

Harry L. Mewiort, Secretary. 

Warfordsburg, Pa. 


_ OHIO CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The ninety-fourth annual session af the Ohio Cen- 
tral Christian Conference will convene at the Chris 
tian Church of Raymond, Ohio, Monday, August 21, 
1922, and continue until Thursday, August 24. Lodg- 
ing and breakfast will be free and a nominal charge 
made for the other two meals. 
Raymond is an the T. & O. C. R. R. in Union 
County, and is about twenty miles west of Delaware. 
J. W. Watson, President, 
Marengo, Ohio. 
H. R. FisHer, Secretary, 
Condit, Ohio. <= 





For the Sunday School 


We carry in stock at all times a complete line of supplies for 
every department of the Sunday School—from the Cradle Roll 
to the Adult Bible Class, Home Department, etc. 


The very best line of Pins, Emblems, Mottoes and Banners, 
including beautiful silk Christian, Conquest, and American Flags, 


at very low prices. 


When making up your next order for Sunday School Supplies, 
_remember your own Publishing House can supply you with any- 
thing you might want. You owe it to yourself and your denomina- 
tion to support the publishing interests first, last, and all the time. 
We can assure you of the very best service possible. If we do not 


have in stock just what you desire, we can get it for you. 


Give us your business. 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


Cor. Fifth and Ludlow Streets DAYTON, OHIO 





